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What is Kolect-A-Matic? Kolect-A-Matic is the nation’s 
newest, fastest ledger for machine or pen posting—no 
other even approaches its many distinct advantages. 

The famed Kardex“ visible margin of control” is bor- 
rowed for this vertical, visible record. Brightly colored 
signals instantly spot pertinent facts—and a “title 
insert” prevents misfiled or lost cards. 


A CENTRALIZED RECORD 
Each Kolect-A-Matic pocket is a centralized “home” 
for complete accounting, collection, history and sta- 
tistical data pertaining to individual accounts. Kolect- 
A-Matic will help you end window-lines and overtime 


costs. It will simplify and make more effective your 
collection efforts. 


WHO USES KOLECT-A-MATIC 


Many large Life, Fire and Casualty companies as 
well as the country’s leading banks now enjoy the sim- 
plicity, control and speed of Kolect-A-Matic. 

Let us prove to you how Kolect-A-Matic will adapt 
itself to your Mortgage Record problems. And if you’ve 
ever dreamed of a perfect Mortgage Record, Kolect-A- 
Matic will make your dreams come true! Write today 
for free catalogs and free educational releases. 
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Kolect-A-Matic 
Mortgage Record Will 


Cut Your Clerical Costs and 


Increase Posting and Reference 


Speed By As Much As 


10M T-1a4-15) 2, 
ao 


ALL THESE FACTS 


_.. ta Glance! 


. Mortgage number 
Record “‘out of file” 
Type of mortgage 

. Escrow account 

. Rent assignment 
Foreclosure 

. Advance paid 

. Interest and principal 
. Geographical zone 
. Type of building 

. Legal description 


. Date payments due 
(monthly, quarterly, etc.) 


. Interest arrears 

. Tax arrears 

. Real estate and contracts 
. City and farm data 

. Insurance information 
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BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
INC. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 













































Closing Bid Prices 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
1941 Range November 
High Low 29, 1941 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company ...... 3: 113 129 
Aetna Insurance Company ............... 49 57a 
Aetna Life Insurance Company ......... 2514 281, 
Agricultural Insurance Company ........ 70 
American Alliance Ins. Company ........ 20 
American Equitable Assur. Co. .......... 17% 
American Home Fire Assur. Co. ........ 4% 
American Ins. Co. (Newark) ............. 11% 
American Re-Insurance Company ........ 39 
Oo v0 orge American Reserve Ins. Company ........ 10%4 
American Surety Company .............. 441 
Automobile Insurance Company ......... 32% 
Baltimore American Ins. Company ...... 6% 
Bankers & Shippers Ins. Company ...... 88 
Boston Insurance Company .............. 75 
THE WORK OF Camden Fire Ins. Association ........... 184 
Carolina Insurance Company ............ 27 
City of New York Ins. Company ........ 20 
Connecticut Gen’l Life Ins. Co. .......... 21% 
THE SALVATION ARMY Continental Casualty Company .......... 26 
Continental Insurance Company ......... 3544 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company .......... 5 
FOR THE NEEDY Employers Reinsurance Corp. ............ 39 
Excess Ins. Co. of America .............. 7% 
Federal Insurance Company ............. 43% 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ........... 112 
AT CHRISTMAS Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. Co. ........... 3414 
Fire Assoc. of Philadelphia .............. 59 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. .......... 95144 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ..... 10% 8% 
Franklin Fire Insurance Co. ............. 33 28% 
General Reinsurance Corp. ............+.+. 44 35 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. ............. 264% 22 
Gibrattar Vive & MAFIM® ..ccccccccccccece 26% 22 
Glens Falls Insurance Company ......... 4614 40% 
Globe & Republic Ins. Company ........ 114 85g 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Co. ........... 12% 6% 
Great American Insurance Co. ........... 29% 24% 
Great American Indemnity Co. .......... 10% 9% 
Halifax Insurance Company ............. 12% 9% 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company ....... 2954 22% 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ...... 93% 80% 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec. & Ins. Co. 57 47 47 
Home Insurance Company ............... 3444 29% 
Home Fire Security Corp. ..........+.... 2 5% 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. ........... 19% 165g 
Se, SE Bes SOO. cc ccticvcccsncess 82% 79 
ee es A, he hvac sdacesdesees 42% 37% 
Knickerbocker Insurance Co. ............ 10 834 
Lineoln Fire Ins. Company ............. 3% 3% 
Maryland Casualty Company ............ 3% 2% 
Mass. Bonding & Ins. Company ......... 67 57% 
Merchants Fire Assur. Corp. ............. 52% 51% 
Merchants & Mfgrs. Fire Ins. Co. ....... 7% 654 
Oo v0 or é National Casualty Company .............. 31% A 23%; 
National Fire Insurance Company ....... 66% 5514 62 
National Liberty Ins. Company ......... 8% 7% 7% 
National Union Fire Ins. Co. ............ 165 137 164 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ........... 19% 1644 1954 
New Brunswick Fire Ins. Co. ........... 36 30% 3256 
TO REMEMBER New Hampshire Fire Ins, Co. ........... 48 42% 444 
New York Fire Ins. Company ........... 1644 12% 143% 
H Northern Insurance Company ........... 101% 92 99, 
; THE SALVATION ARMY North River Insurance Co. .............. 26% 22% 24 
Northeastern Ins. Co. of Hartford ........ 5% 356 4% 
Northwestern Nat'l Ins. Co. .....cscccece 134% 119 131%, 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. ............ 44% 35 44 
IN YOUR WILL Pacific Fire Insurance Co. ............+.. 122% 113% 120% 
Pacific Indemnity Company .............. 3 35 42 
Paul Revere Fire Ins. Co. ......ccccccece 28 22% 2% 
Phoenix Insurance Company ...........-- 9444 81% 8814 
Preferred Accident Ins. Co. .............. 1644 12 15%, 
Providence Washington Ins. Co. ......... 384 31% 34% 
MEIMEUTARCS COLD. GF I. XZ. 2... ccccccccces 7% 6 6% 
Republic Ins. Co.—Dallas ................ 27% 26 27%, 
Rhode Island Insurance Company ....... 35% 2% 3% 
ey ee ee Oe Be GO, cc cictcecsecccce 267 236 265 
ws | ee Serer rere 8% 5% 8% 
Seaboard Surety Company ............... 44% 33 44% 
Security Ins. Co. (New Haven) .......... 40% 31% 40 Y, 
Decinene’s FF. & BM. Tes: Co. ...cccccces. 31 115 117% 
Standard Accident Ins. Company ........ 53% 44%, 52% 
Stuyvesant Insurance Company .......... 436 3 3% 
Sun Life Assur. Co. of Canada .......... 215 195 195 
Travelers Insurance Company ........... 424 385 387 
ORR er RB eee 2514 20 244, 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company .......... 544 441% 52 
U. S. Guarantee Company ............+.. 83 70% 77% 
Westchester Fire Ins. Co. ...........0.05. 3914 3144 365% 
Best's PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. Y. Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y., 


EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $3.00 Per 
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a Nat The New Miiuiie of 
THE NATIONAL FIRE GROUP 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD - MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK - TRANSCONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HE NATIONAL and its affiliated companies have moved structure, 340 feet wide and 240 feet deep, of steel, 


from their present buildings on Pearl, Lewis and concrete and brick construction, with limestone exterior 





Trumbull Streets, Hartford, Connecticut, to their new 
Home Office building at 1000 Asylum Avenue, Hartford. 


The new building is a four and five story, fire-resistive 









For your convenience, this map shows 
the location of our new National Fire 
Group offices in relation to the former 











walls, situated near the center of a 16-acre park-like tract 
of land located about a mile from the center of the city. 

The architectural design and interior layout of the new 
building have been planned with the view of giving greater 
efficiency for the benefit of everyone who does business 
with us and, at the same time, providing more pleasant and 
comfortable working conditions for our employees. There 
are parking facilities on the premises for employees’ cars. 

When you have occasion to visit Hartford, we hope 
you will come in to see us. The latch key is out and a 


cordial welcome awaits you. 


Y offices, railroad station and hotels. wiventin 
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IN ANY LANGUAGE 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
is a good risk! 





i BLOBIESE 2 


Miao: S5° 


UT IN YOUR LANGUAGE, a good risk takes on a special 
k significance. It means “the tops’ —and that’s what 
Hotel Pennsylvania has proved itself to be for people 
in the insurance business. 


First off, the location is ideal. Hotel Pennsylvania 
is opposite Pennsylvania Station, right in the heart 
of Manhattan, just a walk from many of your busi- 
ness calls. If you prefer to ride, busses and sub- 
ways are right outside the door! 


Chen, there’s the famous Statler service. And 
brother, that’s total coverage! Dozens of extra services 
are no farther away than your telephone—all around 
the clock! 


Then, there’s the Hotel Pennsylvania fun. Right in 
our charming Café Rouge, you can dance to the na- 
tion’s finest dance music. (Right now we have Glenn 
Miller, with America’s No. 1 Band.) And the food 


is delicious! 


Then, there’s the matter of rates. Wait till you see 
the large, airy, comfortable room you can get at 
Hotel Pennsylvania for as little as $3.85! You'll agree 
with hundreds of other insurance people who say, 
“If you want to spend a few comfortable days in Man- 


hattan, Hotel Pennsylvania gets an A-1] rating!” 









JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station Pt 















COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


A summary of the insurance company developments through- 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations 
conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ARIZONA 
Licensed 
Anchor Casualty Company...............2006: St. Paul, Minn. 
CALIFORNIA 
Withdrew 
Metropolitan Fire Reassurance Co........... New York, N. Y. 
CONNECTICUT 
' Licensed 
Associated F. & M. Ins. Co.............+. San Francisco, Cal. 
General Casualty Co. of America.............. Seattle, Wash. 
General Security Assur. Corp. of N. Y....... New York, N. Y. 
Michigan Shoe Dealers Mutual Fire Ins. Co..... Lansing, Mich. 
IOWA 
Licensed 
Associated F. & M. Ins. Co........20.c000- San Francisco, Cal. 
MARYLAND 
Retired 
Guaranty & Indemnity Insurance Co........... Baltimore, Md. 
Examined 
Baltimore Equitable Society.................. Baltimore, Md. 
MICHIGAN 
Reinsured 


Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of Macomb County 
Armada, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 

Licensed 

eS ge ee Halifax, N. S. 
MONTANA 

Licensed 
Commercial Standard Ins. Co............... Fort Worth, Tex. 
mamens City THe BBs Gis. 6a ss sesscesewe Kansas City, Mo. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Licensed 

Public Service Mutual Casualty Co.......... New York, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY 

Licensed 
General Security Assur. Corp. of N. Y....... New York, N. Y. 

Withdrew 
Birmingham Fire Insurance Co............. Birmingham, Ala. 
Coemetal Fire AsMWORCt CO. «ccc ivccccsssccesece Paris, France 

OHIO 

Licensed 
American Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Milwaukee, Wis. 
General Security Assur. Corp. of N. Y....... New York, N. Y. 
Manitowoc Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Manitowoc, Wis. 

Examined 
Elevators Mutual Insurance Assn............ Wapakonet, Ohio 
Mansfield Mutual Fire Ins. Co................ Mansfield, Ohio 
Mohawk Mutual Insurance Co............. Portsmouth, Ohio 
Shelby Mutual Plate Glass & Casualty Co....... Shelby, Ohio 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Retired 
Penn Mutual Indemnity Co................. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Examined 
PD TINE FE TI, Fi ooo iosccsccccvenceds Apollo, Pa. 
Armstrong Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Kittanning, Pa. 
Cambria County Mutual Fire Ins. Co.......... Ebensburg, Pa. 
Carpenter Mutual Fire Ins. Co............... Curwensville, Pa. 
Center Valley Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Kelly Station, Pa. 
Coal Operators Casgatty C6 ...0335. 6 cccccncessss Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—Continued 


Conemaugh Valley Mutual Fire Ins. Co....... Davidsville, Pa. 
Farmers Union Mutual Assn. Fire Ins. Co......... Berlin, he 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. of South Bend.......... South Bend, Pa. 


Plumcreek Township Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Kittanning, Pa. 


Penusyivanian Casualty Co........0cccccccceces Lancaster, Pa. 
Rees MNUD WO. COGS... ec eccecesecsccesac Greensburg, Pa. 
TEXAS 
Receivership 
Texas Fire & Casualty Underwriters............. Dallas, Tex. 
UTAH 
Licensed 
mesocmnd FF. & BM. Yas: Con... 60. sccecces San Francisco, ‘" 
et A OD OE: co 5.0 0 5 5cis 6545 tas Sb New York, N. Y. 
eT BIBT iso cc cecddaccensecscscwess Chicago, iL 
VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
Se Be "Ee a errr eres ore Lititz, Pa. 
Examined 
Os DOO MM MOGOB i once cccvccébcbbeceesen Richmond, Va. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
Wm. Penn Fire Insurance Co............+.05- Philadelphia, Pa. 
CANADA 
Alberta 
Withdrew 
ee TEU ROOUTRRDS CBis 5ciciccacssasessecacee Paris, France 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States during October, 

1941, tabulated by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters based on reports from its member companies. 
totaled $30,833,000, a rise of almost 40% compared 
with October, 1940. This figure would be considerably 
increased if the full loss resulting from the Fall River 
conflagration of Oct. 11-12, estimated in excess of 
$15,000,000, had been included. However, only about 
one-half of the total loss was reported under the com- 
panies’ fire policies, the balance being under marine 
lines. Including the latter, the actual fire losses last 
month were in the neighborhood of $38,000,000 or 
roughly 75% higher than the same month of the pre- 
vious year. 

The National Board’s tabulation for the first ten 
months of this year showed total losses of $267,274,000 
compared with $254,403,520 and $258,291,480, respec- 
tively, for the similar periods of 1940 and 1939. The 
current total is the highest for this period since 1932. 

A comparative table of fire losses for the first ten 
months of the past four years follows: 


1938 19 1940 1941 
 : SEE $27,676,337 $27, 618, 316 $36,260,650 $26,470,000 
February sesveceee 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 

| anon 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 
April ccberseccees 25,616,112 27,061,522 26,657,190 29,330,000 
SE eine -tescdss-de 22,917,577 27,031,700 23,446,590 25,637,000 
—_ éseseasowoses 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,000 24,943,000 

ee 20,434,688 22,468,304 20,322,800 23,698,000 
_ Senne 20,821,184 22,800,500 20,722,100 24,122,000 
September ........ 23,372,528 22,837,250 21,198,000 24,668,000 
i RE 24,797,624 24,300,500 22,091,140 30,833,000 








Total 10 Months. $240,633,261 $258,291,480 $254,403,520 $267,274,000 
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New PORTABLE SOUNDSCRIBER travels with 


salesmen — right to prospect’s door! 


This new member in the SOUNDSCRIBER 





family embodies all features that have won 
quick acceptance on the standard model in 
office use—yet it weighs only 23 pounds. It 
offers the same clear tone, the same freedom 
of movement — there is no mouthpiece to 
hold. It uses the same inexpensive 7” wafer 
plastic disc that records 15 minutes on each 
side and is unbreakable. It offers the same 
economy — inexpensive to buy and to use. 


SoundScriber PORTABLEoffers a new, quick 





On calls, or at hotel, 
salesman talks re- 
ports — while facts 
are fresh. 





and direct way of writing by voice from auto- 
mobile, pullman or hotel, to the main office. 
oN Why not learn what it can do for you? Mail 


coupon. 
The portable 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Mails disc to office, 
an hour’s personal 
contact for 6 cents 
postage. 





= ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept. BFC-12 ? 
i 82 Audubon St., New Haven, Conn. 
fl (Send free booklet describing SOUNDSCRIBER. ff 
i (0 Demonstrate SOUNDSCRIBER at my office on b 
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A PAID EDITORIAL 
To LIVE INSURANCE EXECUTIVES 


“Only Over My Dead Body” 


| heard an insurance executive say recently, ‘“Monthly premium insurance? Only 
over my dead body.” His company makes its agents send their policyholders to the 
bank for the money to finance monthly premiums, and the bank nets at least 7%. 
The same executive goes out and works twice as hard to invest this cash at 2, 3, or 
4%,. Does that seem bright to you? 


Until a few years ago most of the banks in the country showed the same intelligence. 
With beautiful big show rooms and no one to use them, they suddenly became wise 
to the fact that they were loaning money at 2, 3, and 4%, to fi , who 
loaned it out on the monthly payment plan and earned as high as ten, twenty, and 
thirty per cent on their capital investment. Today, over 50% of the banks in the 
country are in the Personal Loan Business. 





If you don’t take action on this editorial, put it away in a safe place to bring up three 
years from now. Just as sure as horses will not replace automobiles, twenty per cent, 
at least, of the old line companies will be backing their agents with a plan fo sell 
directly to the consumer on the monthly premium plan, financing it themselves or 
through a subsidiary company. Why? For the same reason that Mrs. Jones doesn’t 
like to go into @ store today and purchase something on the installment plan and then 
go over to the Bank and finance it, neither does Mr. Jones like to purchase an insur- 
ance policy and then be told to go over to the Bank. 


Why will you handle it instead of discounting this paper? For several reasons. The 
first is that it is profitable if you go about it in the right manner, and the return on 
this money will be greater than you can secure in investments. The second is the same 
as that which has caused many large P to handle it through their own sub- 
sidiary—Good Will. The third is that insurance is a constantly repeating business, 
and you can keep a better grasp on it if you handle it through your own organization. 





You may think, “Who is this upstart and what does he expect to get out of it?’’ We 
don’t get a thing, unless you as an insurance man are interested in something that is 
in the minds of most insurance men today. New York has just passed an automobile 
law; California is just about to do so; and the others will quickly follow. Car policies 
will be doubled and tripled, and most of them will be sold to people who can afford 
the monthly premium plan but not the yearly premium. This is just a repetition of 
the experience of the family that could not afford a car until the manufacturers helped 
with a definite sales plan which included installment selling. 


F. Lloyd Wassell 


Wassell Organization 
Westport, Connecticut 


P.S. We have specialized in Installment Accounting (Monthly premiums) for years. The largest companies 
in the country use tools of the trade made by us which include all of the latest time saving, cost cutting 
accounting and collection methods. 


Just sign your name and title below and mail to us for further information. 
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xxx Insurance in a Changing World, on page 13, is an 
appraisal of insurance and the important place it holds 
in the economic scheme of things. Changes have been 
occurring continually and at an ever increasing tempo. 
Unless we take time out from every-day problems to 
refresh our minds as to conditions which existed in the 
past in contrast to those of today, we are likely to forget 
how great and wide-spread the changes in the world 
and in insurance have been and where these trends are 
leading us. In discussing the subject, Mr. Best uses as 
a basis of comparison conditions 50 years ago, 25 years 
ago and at the present time ; and in the light of the facts 
developed, tries to forecast what is ahead for the coun- 
try and for insurance. 


***x Last month we presented the study of the operat- 
ing expenses of stock fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies. This month we look at the operating ratios in 
the mutual field. We hesitated to make this study as 
the mutual carriers operate on a variety of plans and 
the averages are subject to considerable deviation. Al- 
though there is no “average’’ mutual company, many 
of the averages are interesting and not without value. 
The article covering the casualty mutuals is on page 15 
with detailed supporting tables on pages 50 and 51 and 
the article on mutual fire companies is on page 16 with 
supporting figures on pages 52 and 53. 


*** Tt is appropriate that in the last month of the year 
the vice president of one of our largest casualty com- 
panies discusses Casualty Insurance Trends, on page 17. 
He presents an analysis of the present status in the 
casualty field in the light of what has already happened 
in the business and with the anticipation of working out 
plans for improvement. Some of the vital trends dis- 
cussed include the broadening of coverages and some of 
the safeguards necessary in the comprehensive policy 
program, the trend toward the narrowing of rate levels, 
accident trends, underwriting emphasis, graded ex- 
penses, public relations and the quality rather than 
quantity of service. 


**k There is a spot where the sun is shining, accord- 
ing to E. L. Stephenson, and in A Glimpse of Heaven, 
on page 19, he gives a sort of preview of what is com- 
ing in aviation insurance. He gives six concrete answers 
as to why aviation insurance is paradise. 
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*k* The frequency of loss on war insurance is high 
and the probability of serious loss arising out of the 
disaster is also very great. The result is that the under- 
writer’s approach to the rating of war risks is different 
from his approach to the more stable peace-time marine 
insurance when casualties are relatively few and the 
attendant loss in general not serious. The application of 
these principles, the peril of confiscation, rates, post- 
war problems and other pertinent marine problems are 
discussed in War Insurance on Export Shipments on 
page 23. 


xxx There are certain definite exclusions in the stand- 
ard fire policy generally used in practically all the states 
of the Union. The standard riot, civil commotion and 
explosion insurance policy is designed to cover two of 
these exclusions. The article Riots and Sabotage, on 
page 27, concerns itself with these perils. 


xxx A $1,200 Mistake—A $10,000,000 Claim, on page 
31, discusses a tax problem that now faces the casualty 
field due to the change from statutory to the case 
method of computation of liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation reserves for tax purposes. 





xxx If I Were an Agent, on page 33, concludes that 
the most dangerous threat to the agency system is the 
success of direct writing carriers and that fundamentally 
the controversy is not one between stock and mutual 
insurance but one between two methods of merchandis- 
ing insurance. The author would actively support every 
move to raise the standards for qualification of agents 
and their education to a professional status and to bring 
the cost of insurance written by agents down would 
support retrospective rating with graded commissions 
and graded administration and audit expense loadings. 


*x*xk A complete survey is now being conducted by 
the U. S. Treasury Department to ascertain the extent 
of foreign balances in the United States. To assist in- 
surance agents and brokers in compiling these data, we 
have prepared a list (on page 39) of all domestic in- 
surance companies which are foreign owned or con- 
trolled. 


xxx Those who are responsible for preventing the 
spread of communicable diseases among industrial 
workers will find Clean-up Industry, on page 49, useful 
for checking purposes. 


*k*x There is no problem more unsettled in insurance 
law than the question of pro-rating among fire insur- 
ance companies when the insured carries one or more 
blanket policies. This subject under the title Appor- 
tionment of Losses Under “Non-Concurrent” Fire Poli- 
cies, on page 71, has been submitted by one of our most 
eminent contributors, Dr. Ehrenzweig, research associ- 
ate and lecturer in insurance law at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, former director of the Imperial 
Bureau of Insurance at Vienna and professor of insur- 
ance law at Vienna University. 








When Fire Starts - Production Stops 


The insurance industry shares in “all-out” 

defense by contributing engineering and 

fire prevention skill to prevent fire 
ae-TitoMur-lile-liMe)eerel Cased 


America Fore Insurance 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, 


and Indemnity Group 


NIAGARA Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
THE FipELITY AND CasuALTY COMPANY 


BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN, Vice-President 


New York,N.Y. 
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INSURANCE « « CHANGING WORLD 


Address of ALFRED M. BEST 


Before The Insurance Board of Cleveland 


less degree that we are passing through a period in- 

volving many and far-reaching changes, in every 
walk of life; and that in this country, and in our own 
insurance business generally, changes have been occur- 
ring continually. Unless, however, we take time out 
from pressing daily problems to refresh our minds as 
to conditions which existed in the past, in contrast to 
those of today, we are likely to forget two very impor- 
tant things: first, how great and widespread the changes 
have been, and, second, and even more important, that 
in each succeeding recent decade the speed with which 
changes have taken place has increased to such an extent 
that today we scarcely know when we go to bed at night 
what we shall wake up to in the morning. 

Since to discuss change we must have a basis of com- 
parison, I shall try in this paper briefly to sketch the 
outstanding world, as well as insurance, conditions fifty 
years ago, twenty-five years ago and at the present time ; 
and in the light of these facts try to forecast to some 
extent what is ahead for the country and for insurance. 


a VERY one in this audience is aware, in greater or 


Fifty Years of Progress 


I think it is no exaggeration to say that the progress 
of the last fifty years in the fields of science and inven- 
tion, and the effect of that progress upon the living 
standards of our people, have been greater than during 
the entire previous period of recorded history, covering 
several thousand years. In fact, it is rather difficult to 
visualize what things were like fifty years ago, though 
no doubt some at least in this audience can look back 
over that period as part of their personal business lives. 
Those fifty years, it happens, cover my own span of 
business activity. 

In 1891 there were no radios, no airplanes, very few 
electric lights and telephones, and there were no auto- 
mobiles. 

As to telephones, on July 31, 1891, there were less 
than 13,000 telephones in use in what is now Greater 
New York; today there are 1,715,000 telephones in use 
in the same area. It was not until 1898 that it was pos- 
sible to pick up a telephone and reach the operator 
without cranking. In 1891 a heavy snowstorm in New 
York put 65% of the telephones out of commission. 
Shortly after that time work began on placing telephone 
cables underground. In 1891, also, it was not possible to 
talk to Chicago by telephone; long-distance calls could 
be made from New York only as far as Boston. Serv- 
ice to Chicago was opened in 1892. Trans-continental 
= were inaugurated in 1915; trans-oceanic calls in 

It was not until 1898 that the first automobile, a 
Waverly electric, was sold in New York and displayed 
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at a bicycle show. Automobiles first appeared on the 
streets of New York in 1899 and the early 1900’s, and 
the first automobile show was in 1900 at the old Madi- 
son Square Garden. In 1895 there were only four auto- 
mobiles registered in the entire United States, all pas- 
senger cars; today there are over thirty-two and a half 
million, including over four and a half million trucks. 
It was not until 1913 (twenty-eight years ago) that 
registrations crossed the million mark. 

In the 1900’s modes of transportation were very few. 
I well remember that when I first went to work in 
New York as a boy fifty years ago surface transporta- 
tion was by horse-drawn street cars. A few years later 
these were replaced on Broadway by cable cars, which 
were considered an almost spectacular advance in trans- 
portation. They had one drawback, however ; when the 
motorman gripped the cable and started around a curve 
he could not stop the car; if anyone got in its way the 
car simply had to run over him. On all curves, there- 
fore, the street-car company had guards to snatch un- 
wary pedestrians out of the path of the juggernaut. 


Fifty Years Ago in Insurance 


At that time the insurance business, though long 
established, was very small compared to its present 
transactions. Fifty years ago the premium volume of 
our fire and marine companies was about $135,000,000 ; 
this year it will be one billion and a quarter. Incredible 
as it may seem, in the light of the present-day position 
of our great fire insurance companies, there was only 
one which fifty years ago had as much as $5,000,000 
capital and surplus combined. 

In the casualty-surety field fifty years ago premiums 
were only about ten millions ; this year they will also top 
one and a quarter billion. 

In 1891 our life companies wrote about $165,000,000 
in premiums ; this year the premiums will run over four 
billions. 

Certainly this record shows great growth, and corre- 
spondingly great changes, and it shows insurance meet- 
ing all requirements, new or old, with quiet efficiency. 

An outstanding demonstration of this efficiency is the 
record of insurance companies as related to the auto- 
mobile, which created previously unknown hazards, both 
to their operators and to the public; and, with no data 
to guide them, the insurance companies met this situa- 
tion with all necessary forms of insurance—thus once 
more fulfilling the needs of society. Similarly and even 
more recently the industry has met the insurance needs 
arising from the rapidly increasing use of airplanes. 
In fact, it has not only kept pace with increasing insur- 
ance needs of the public, but has anticipated them. 

(Continued on the next page) 








INSURANCE IN A CHANGING WORLD—Continued 


To illlustrate again: In 1891 the population of the 
United States was about seventy-seven millions and to- 
day it is one hundred and thirty millions, an increase 
of about 70%, but in the same period the premium 
volume of insurance companies has increased many 
times over, as already shown. This increase is partly 
due, of course, to increased insurable values, but even 
more to the development of entirely new forms of in- 
surance to meet the requirements of a constantly chang- 
ing world. For example: fifty years ago fire insurance 
companies wrote nothing but fire and tornado busi- 
ness; today they have a premium volume on lines not 
then in existence of two and one-half times the total 
volume of premiums written in 1891. This is all the 
more remarkable because during the period under re- 
view the average fire insurance rate (due to changes 
and improvements in building codes and to other reduc- 
tion of hazards) has dropped from about $1.25 to 68¢ 
per $100 of insurance. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


By a coincidence the half-way mark of the period 
we are discussing was very important to the insurance 
business. In 1916 the first World War was devastating 
Europe and impoverishing the nations engaged in it. 
Early in 1917 the United States was drawn into the 
maelstrom of conflict, with great resultant dislocation 
of business. It is interesting to review briefly some of 
the outstanding features of that moment in history, 
and to reflect on how the insurance business met the 
crisis, The enemy alien foreign insurance companies 
which had been operating here were forced out. The 
pressure upon our marine companies, because of the 
heavy rate of sinkings, was great. Because of the war 
a great demand developed for marine and war risk 
insurance; few American companies wrote ocean-ma- 
rine, and there was virtually no reinsurance market here 
for that line. We had to rely heavily on foreign marine 
reinsurance, especially the British market. A Govern- 
ment War Risk Bureau was established here, and many 
companies for the first time undertook the writing of 
marine and war risk business. Men who knew the 
ocean-marine business were in great demand. A de- 
velopment which was at first amusing, but later some- 
what tragic, was the sudden blossoming out of young- 
sters as marine underwriters who but a short time 
before had been little more than minor clerks or super- 
office boys. As a natural result many companies lost a 
lot of money. In this connection, I can give you an 
interesting bit of insurance history known to very few 
people. Following the war the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion was established and marine insurance companies 
filed claims for losses paid by them arising from illegal 
sinkings. A special committee of Congress was inter- 
ested in knowing the actual results of ocean-marine and 
war risk insurance for the period from August 1, 1914, 
when the war broke out in Europe, to July 2, 1921, 
which was officially the end of the war so far as this 
country was concerned. With the co-operation of forty- 
five companies which had written over 90% of all the 
business of those types during that period I was able 
to tabulate the results, and, when great sheets of figures 
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were finally compiled and condensed, it was found that 
the earned premiums were about $47,000,000 and that 
the incurred losses and incurred expenses were within 
one one-hundredth of one per cent of that amount—an 
extraordinary coincidence. However, the sums collected 
by these companies through the Mixed Claims Commis- 
sion awards made the business as a whole during the 
war period very profitable to the companies with ex- 
perience in these highly specialized lines. Many other 
companies, not so well equipped, failed or sustained 
extremely heavy losses. 


Today's Contrast 


In sharp contrast to the 1916 situation we now have 
the American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance Exchange, 
with an underwriting capacity large enough to absorb 
almost any risk offered. Our Merchant Marine Act 
was amended on June 29, 1940, authorizing the Mari- 
time Commission to provide insurance and reinsurance 
if unobtainable “on reasonable terms and conditions.” 
A revolving fund of $40,000,000 was created for this 
purpose. 

Reverting again to twenty-five years ago, it is note- 
worthy that the fire reinsurance business reached its 
peak in this country at about that time, both as to 
number of companies (foreign and domestic) engaged 
in that line and as to premium volume, which was about 
$50,000,000 a year, equal approximately to 10% of the 
total volume of all stock companies in that period. From 
that time it steadily declined, principally because of the 
growth of group company operations, as well as larger 
net retentions, which were justified by the increased 
financial strength of the companies and the reduction 
accomplished, countrywide, in the conflagration hazard. 
Today on the continent of Europe the reinsurance mar- 
ket is disorganized, but the London market is still 
functioning without serious delays. 

Prior to 1916 the premium volume of fire companies 
had increased slightly for many years, and was on the 
eve of the most rapid increase in the history of the 
business; it doubled in the following five years. The 
big growth of casualty-surety premium volume also 
began at that time, and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance came into existence only a few years before; auto- 
mobile lines were just beginning to develop. In fifteen 
years the casualty-surety premium volume increased to 
over eight times the 1915 volume. There was a very 
sharp decrease in the early 30’s, and since then a steady 
increase; 1941 will exceed the previous all-time high 
of 1929. The companies (both direct writing and re- 
insurance) are in the strongest financial position they 
ever attained. In the life field the volume was already 
great in 1916, but it has grown tremendously since that 
time, assets and insurance in force being about five 
times what they were twenty-five years ago. 


World War One Experience 


I am often asked what the present war is likely to 
do to the insurance companies. What happened during 
the first World War is probably the best guide, despite 
the enormous difference in general economic conditions. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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OPERATING EXPENSES 


AST month we pre- 
[sere a study of the 
operating expenses of 


*Claim Expenses ...... 


stock insurance com- eS eee 14.9 
panies with the casualty Branch ese iene 1.4 
figures based on a de- —— Salaries ...... 70 
2 . nspections and Audits 1.5 
tailed analysis of the un- er 21 
derwriting disbursements | ene 3.9 
of one hundred forty in- <a 
Total Expenses .. 30.8 


dividual companies. This 
month we look at the mu- 


*Excluded from totals. 





tual casualty expenses based on a study of seventy com- 
panies, all of the companies writing more than $200,000 
in net premiums for which we have detailed figures. 


Striking Variation 


We hesitated to make this study as the mutual car- 
riers operate on a variety of plans, and the averages 
are subject to considerable distortion. For instance, 
about one-quarter of the companies obtain business di- 
rect at no commission, another quarter pay less than 
ten per cent, and among the remaining companies, one 
pays as high as thirty-three and one-half per cent com- 
mission. There are other striking variations, such as the 
company specializing in steam boiler and machinery in- 
surance reporting no claim adjustment expenses, while 
one specializing in landlords’ liability and another in 
taxi risks reported such expenses at about twenty-five 
per cent of the premiums. Inspections ranged from zero 
to more than seventeen per cent, while the variation in 
losses paid was from eleven per cent to sixty-seven per 
cent of premium writings. There is no average mutual 
casualty company. We therefore show the entire list of 
companies and their individual ratios on page 50. 


Interesting Averages 


Nevertheless, certain averages are interesting and 
not without value. Half of the companies in the 
group wrote less than $1,000,000 in annual premiums, 
and only ten companies reported annual writings of 
more than $5,000,000. However, these ten companies 
wrote two and one-half times the volume of the other 
sixty companies and ten times the volume of the 
thirty-five smallest companies. It is interesting to note 
the variation in expenses between the three groups 
from more than thirty per cent for the smallest com- 
panies to twenty-two and one-half per cent for the ten 
largest companies. Commissions drop from 14.9 per 
cent to 6.4 per cent and home office salaries from 7.0 
per cent to 3.1 per cent, but branch office salaries in- 
crease from 1.4 per cent to 4.3 per cent as between 
the companies with small premium writings and those 
with large premium income. 
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Mutual Casualty Companies 


Prems. $1,000,000 Prems. 

Under to Over Grand 

$1,000,000 $5,000,000 $5,000,000 Total 
8.9 8.3 8.0 


The handful of very 
large companies, with 


8.1 notable exceptions, do 
11.7 6.4 8.1 not pay commissions. 
1.5 4.3 3.5 One of the companies 
e re Pe writing nearly $18,000,- 
2.0 2.0 20 000 annually pays nearly 
49 5.2 5.2 thirty per cent commis- 
porgrd a — sion—it writes accident 
27.2 22.6 24.3 


and health business only. 
Several companies among 
the high premium writers that specialize in automobile 
business or procure a substantial volume of such busi- 
ness pay moderate commissions. 


Premium Writings 


The mutual casualty companies have more than 
doubled their premium income in the last ten years 
while the stock carriers have not much more than 
recovered the premium income lost during the de- 
pression period. In comparing expenses of the two 
groups, the widest variation is, of course, in commis- 
sions, but in percentage stock company salaries to home 
and branch office employees are also higher and taxes 
paid by the stock companies are more than double 
those paid by the mutuals. 

In spite of the very substantial growth in premium 
volume of the mutuals and the wide fluctuation in stock 
company writings, expenses have been remarkably 
steady, varying less than four points in the last ten 
years. In each group, the trend has been toward higher 
expenses in the last few years so that expense ratios 
now nearly equal the high ratios reported in the first 
years of the depression on the suddenly contracted 
premium writings. 


Greatly Reduced Spread 


Losses have been a different story. While mutual loss 
ratios have fluctuated about five points, stock loss ratios 
fluctuated more than fifteen points over the ten-year 
period and at the present time are about eight points 
below the mutuals, so that the spread between the com- 
bined loss and expense ratios of the stock and mutual 
casualty companies has been materially reduced from 
about twenty-three points in 1932 to only about eleven 
points in 1940. 

Retrospective rating on workmen’s compensation 
risks and the substantial discounts and safe driver re- 
wards on automobile business have further narrowed 
the margin between the two classes of carriers so that 
the price consciousness, which played such a part dur- 
ing the depression period, is becoming less of a factor 
in present stock-mutual competition for business. 
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OPERATING EXPENSES 
Mutuak ire Companies 








HERE are many more ye me «spite pea abit ths ork Labtiah dolla Re average more than ten 
mutual fire companies Field Supervision 1... 2 = 3s points below the average 
than mutual casualty I iis aininn gn k ouciesink@inneubues 2.3 stock fire expenses, due 
companies, but the total pre- Salaries and Fees ............ se eecencceeneeens 7.7 principally to the average 
mium volume developed in yn wb onal laa aaa dacs Sl =. rate of commission 15% 
the mutual fire field is little A ice la aaa a aii _~ against 25%. Mutual taxes 
more than half the net pre- OO CATE EEL COLES 35.6 are not much more than 


miums written by the casu- = *Excluded from totals. 

alty mutuals, although prior to 1933 the casualty mu- 
tuals wrote less business than the fire mutuals. Only 
three of the mutual fire companies included in this study 
wrote more than $5,000,000 in annual premiums in 
1940 as against ten casualty mutuals reporting pre- 
miums in excess of this figure. The largest fire writer 
reported only $7,500,000 as compared with $46,000,000 
for the largest casualty writer. We point out these 
differences to emphasize the care which must be taken 
in comparing the operating ratios in the two fields 
which are over and above the general differences be- 
tween fire and casualty lines. 


Representative Companies 


In making this study of mutual fire expenses, we 
tried to include only representative companies and, with 
one exception, all transact more than $500,000 pre- 
miums annually. Excluded were special groups such as 
the Associated Factory Mutuals and the Mill Mutuals 
as were those companies operating on the assessment 
plan. However, there is considerable variation among 
those chosen for the study; for example, commissions 
to agents vary from zero to 28%, field supervision and 
inspections from zero to 10% and salaries from 4% to 
29%. Total underwriting expenses vary between 23% 
and 46%, while losses showed an even wider spread, 
12% to 47%. There is no average mutual fire com- 
pany. We, therefore, show the entire list of companies 
and their individual ratios on pages 52 and 53. 

Nevertheless, certain averages are interesting and 
not without value. Total expenses of the fire mutuals 
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half of stock company taxes 
and mutual claim expenses and field supervision are also 
less. However, salaries consume a relatively larger per 
cent of mutual fire premium income and inspections are 
slightly higher. 


Loss Ratio Spread 


Although there is not nearly so large a spread be- 
tween stock and mutual fire expenses as there is be- 
tween such companies in the casualty field, there exists 
a very different situation as regards losses. The mutual 
casualty loss ratio is about eight points higher than the 
average loss ratio for stock casualty companies, while 
the mutual fire loss ratio is sixteen points below the 
average loss ratio of the stock fire companies. As a 
result, the spread between the combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio of the stock and mutual companies is about 
eleven points in the casualty field but about twenty- 
three points in the fire field. Just as the preponderance 
of workmen’s compensation business increases the aver- 
age mutual casualty loss ratio, the preponderance of 
strictly fire business tends to keep the mutual loss ratio 
at a lower level. The stock casualty companies are 
enjoying very low loss ratios on fidelity and surety 
business which the casualty mutuals do not generally 
write, while ocean marine and automobile lines (not 
widely written by fire mutuals) are relatively high loss 
ratio business. However, these lines normally carry a 
lower acquisition expense. 

Thus, it is dangerous to generalize because each field 
has its own peculiarities and even within each field there 
are wide variations. 
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CASUALTY 


cluded the word “trends” because 
to me it denotes “analysis” and 
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Jc: SELECTING a subject I in- 


“action.” “Trends” contemplates an 
analysis of our present status in the 
light of what has already happened 
in this business of ours and with the 
anticipation of working out plans 
which should improve upon our 
methods. Not only does the word 
“trends” indicate analysis, but it de- 
notes adjustments which have been 
made from time to time in the hope 
of advancing our operating methods 
to a higher plane. Evaluating these 
changes calls for an open-minded 
attitude and may I say that there is 
nothing more important in our busi- 
ness today than an open-minded 
attitude. 

Existing conditions throughout 
the world make it very difficult for 
us to tell just where we stand on 
many of the problems which con- 
front us, and while there may be 
little that you and I can do in the 
way of adjusting conditions gener- 
ally, there is much we can do indi- 
vidually and collectively concerning 
this particular business of ours, a 
business which not only provides our 
bread and butter but is the great 
stabilizer of the economic and social 
life of this country. 

We must make up our minds, it 
seems to me, that we are in a period 
of adjustment, that old methods are 
no longer “good enough,” and there- 
fore we must move forward with the 
times. 


Modernization Necessary 
During the period 1910 to 1930 


most of us in the casualty insurance 
business enjoyed such an abnormal 
increase in premiums and commis- 
sions that we gave little attention to 
the many things that could and 
should have been done along the way 
in the way of improving upon our 
methods. Now we have reached that 
period when we must modernize not 
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only our merchandise but our selling 
methods. We must anticipate not 
only the needs, but the demands 
which are going to be placed upon us 
by the public. 

We can, I believe, learn much 
from the history of the automobile 
industry in this country. The rapid 
growth in this field can best be 
illustrated by the fact that many of 
us can easily remember the first 
horseless carriage we saw coming 
down the road. Yet through the in- 
genuity, the courage and the far- 
sightedness of the men responsible 
for the development of that industry, 





we have on our highways today 
thirty-some millions of automobiles. 
The steady and rapid widening of 
the circle of automobile owners in 
this country has been brought about 
by a recognition on the part of 
leaders among automobile manufac- 
turers and dealers that their product 
must be modernized and _ selling 
methods advanced. 

Likewise such adjustments as we 
make in our business must be along 
sound lines. Every move we make 
should be weighed in the light of 


TRENDS 


by ROBERT I. CATLIN, 


Vice President, Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company 


whether it is sound in principle or 
whether it is purely a temporary ex- 
pedient based upon an effort to meet 
competition. 

Today I should like to have you 
think with me concerning certain 
trends in the casualty insurance field 
which I believe to be of vital im- 
portance to all of us. 


Broader Coverages 


First of all, there is the trend 
toward “broader coverages.” In the 
field of fire insurance you have seen 
what has happened through the use 
of the so-called “extended cover- 
ages.” In the field of marine insur- 
ance you have seen the development 
which has taken place through the 
use of “property floaters.” In the 
surety field you have noted what has 
taken place through the use of 
“blanket bonds.” In the field of 
casualty insurance, which has shown 
such a marvelous growth in the past 
twenty years, we have seen during 
the past four or five years many, 
many developments in the direction 
of broader coverage, culminating 
within the past year in the announce- 
ment of the comprehensive liability 
policy. 

The first question I ask myself 
when I weigh the comprehensive lia- 
bility policy is whether it is sound in 
principle. In trying to answer that 
question I take into consideration 
there are three interests involved: 
the buyer of insurance, the insurance 
carrier, and the producer. It seems 
to me that comprehensive coverage, 
whether it is in the casualty field or 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Casualty Trends—Continued 

in any other field, simplifies the pur- 
chasing of insurance for the buyer. 
He no longer has to gamble on 
whether he has selected the right 
forms of coverage in order to take 
care of his requirements. It affords 
to him a protection which allows him 
to go on with the conduct of his 
business, whatever it may be, with- 
out any great concern as to whether 
his coverage is properly and ade- 
quately arranged for. 

As respects insurance companies, 
the writing of comprehensive insur- 
ance should bring about an extension 
in the writing of many forms of 
coverage which, if accomplished, will 
enable them to develop a broader 
experience in fields which have here- 
tofore been restricted to very few 
risks, 


Harder for Producer 


I believe the inauguration of the 
comprehensive policy program is 
going to make it harder rather than 
easier for the producer, and I say 
this because instead of presenting 
several single policies as heretofore, 
it is going to be necessary that the 
producer be qualified to survey the 
needs of the buyer of insurance and 
to prescribe complete coverage to 
take care of those needs. 

Whether we view it from the 
standpoint of the stock casualty com- 
panies or their producers, it seems 
to me that comprehensive liability 
coverage offers a distinct advantage, 
and I say this because I do not see 
how the Mutuals or direct writers 
can compete with us in the field of 
prescribing coverage to fit the needs 
of individual buyers, which after all 
is a necessary and important service. 

I like the idea that the comprehen- 
sive program contemplates two con- 
tacts. The first contact which the 
producer should make is along the 
lines of interesting the buyer in pur- 
chasing complete protection. Then 
after the survey has been completed, 
the second contact which the pro- 
ducer should make is for the pur- 
pose of laying before the buyer 
proper recommendations for ade- 
quate coverage. 


Comprehensive Safeguards 


However, the comprehensive pol- 
icy program requires certain safe- 
guards. First of all, this particular 
coverage must be sold and it must 


be properly sold. I say that it must 
be sold because the agent who fails 
to offer to his clients the more 
modern, the more up-to-date forms 
of protection is laying himself open 
to the loss of such business to pro- 
ducers who have modernized their 
selling methods. The coverage must 
be properly sold in order that proper 
forms of protection are provided for 
every possible exposure. 

It isn’t a matter of saying, “Bill, 
here’s a policy that covers every- 
thing! I don’t have to describe it to 
you; it just takes care of your lia- 
bility in every respect.” 

Actually, it is a matter of saying, 
“Bill, I would appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to survey your insurance re- 
quirements so that I may work out 
for you—just you—a plan which if 
adopted will properly and adequately 
safeguard your interests.” 


Additional Safeguards 


Another safeguard to be kept in 
mind is that comprehensive liability 
coverage must be properly under- 
written. There must be a full under- 
standing on the part of the insurance 
carrier, through its underwriters, the 
scope and extent of the liability 
being assumed. Every existing haz- 
ard must be disclosed, as well as any 
contemplated exposures. 

In addition, there must be a clear- 
cut understanding between all inter- 
ested parties that a proper premium 
must be paid for the protection 
afforded. One of the real flaws in 
this particular program is a tendency 
to steer clear of a definite under- 
standing as to what the coverage is 
likely to cost. While I anticipate 
many changes in the comprehensive 
program as time goes on, I believe 
it will always be considered essential 
that proper premiums be collected 
for the coverage granted. 

In weighing your attitude toward 
the comprehensive liability policy, I 
should have you keep in mind that 
this movement is in its infancy. 
Through coordination as producers, 
as carriers, we must develop this 
program to a point where in the final 
analysis we as well as the buyer 
benefit from the action taken. 


Lower Rates 


The second trend I wish to discuss 
with you is the trend toward the 
narrowing of rate levels. For the 


past ten or twelve years we have 
seen a steady downward trend in the 
cost of casualty insurance. Now, 
this is important from one angle, in 
that every time we lower the cost of 
insurance we widen the circle of the 
possible buyers of insurance, just as 
the automobile manufacturers found 
that with the reduction of $50 or 
$100 in the price of an automobile 
the circle of possible buyers was 
steadily increased. 

However, there are two factors 
which force us to give a great deal 
of consideration to the matter of rate 
levels today. The first is the effect 
of “‘broadened coverage” to which I 
have already referred. Unquestion- 
ably, we are today furnishing a much 
broader protection under our pol- 
icies, yet the cost is based on rates 
which were promulgated reflecting 
less exposure than we are assuming 
today. In other words, more protec- 
tion for less money. 


Accident Trends 


The second factor pertaining to 
rate levels concerns the accident 
situation, the seriousness of which 
should be of interest and concern to 
each and every one of us. Occupa- 
tional accidents and fatalities in this 
country increased in 1940 over 1939, 
and the trend today is decidedly 
upward. Automobile accidents and 
fatalities showed an increase in 1940 
over 1939, and the trend is upward. 
The same holds true in the field of 
public accidents, railroad accidents, 
aviation accidents and home acci- 
dents, which, incidentally, constitute 
a third of our accidents in this 
country. Unfortunately, the same is 
true concerning accidents involving 
school children. In other words, we 
are in a period when it appears the 
control of accidents is more or less 
out of hand. Yet—and this is of 
particular interest to us—out of 
these increasing accidents grow 
claims and, where there is liability 
insurance, claim settlements. By 
reason of the increase in incurred 
losses we are today confronted with 
underwriting loss ratios which war- 
rant careful study and attention. 

The redundancy or inadequacy of 
rate levels is therefore definitely 
before us, whether we look at the 
picture in the light of insurance 
carriers or producers. Stability in 
this business can be maintained only 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A GLIMPSE OF HEAVEN 


HERE is a spot where the sun 

is shining and that is in Aviation 

Insurance. I want to give you a 
little glimpse of Heaven, a sort of 
preview of what is coming. I want 
to cheer you up so that you can 
laugh when you pay your income 
tax. 

Here’s why Aviation Insurance is 
paradise ! 

1. We have no mutual competi- 
tion, except on factory compensa- 
tion risks. We haven’t developed the 
business to a point where it is safe 
for them to go in and cut the rates. 

2. We have no collection worries 
because our terms are C. I. F. (Cash 
In Fist). 

3. We have no flat cancellations. 
Our business was started by pilots 
and they didn’t know you had to 
give a man 90 days to try out a 
policy. 


Local Financing 


4. We don’t even have to buck 
big finance companies. Local bank- 
ers are tiring of clipping coupons 
from government bonds and are be- 
ginning to finance planes. If you 
agents will equip yourselves now to 
handie the insurance end and help 
these local banks, you will never be 
faced with the situation that arose 
in the automobile field where a few 
big finance companies got a huge 
share of the automobile premiums 
out of your neighborhood. 

5. Last year the four aviation 
markets wrote six million in pre- 
miums. That is about one quarter 
of what could have been written if 
you had applied the same selling 
effort to aviation that you apply to 
other lines. About half the airports 
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Associated Aviation Underwriters 


I visit can’t even give me the name 
of an insurance man in their town 
who writes Aviation Insurance. Yet, 
I know several agents in towns of 
100,000 or so, who write $10,000 in 
Aviation premiums. 

6. This industry is growing much 
faster than you realize. By Christ- 
mas, it will employ more men than 
the automobile industry ever em- 
ployed. It will double again in size 
by next July. And after we have 
whipped those ‘“Squareheads” in 
Germany again, it will really boom. 
We will have the factories and the 
men and commercial aviation will 
pull this country out of the “after 
the war slump,” just like the autos 
did after the other war. 


Tremendous Growth 


Nine years ago, the assets of what 
is now Lockheed Aircraft, sold for 
$40,000. Today, they employ 44,000 
men. They are 425 million dollars 
behind on their orders. 

I met an old gentleman who told 

me that back in 1911, he knew Glenn 
L. Martin when he was flying 
around Salina and that he wished 
he had become his insurance adviser 
then, but that he didn’t think he 
would ever amount to anything. | 
told him that he didn’t need to feel 
badly about it, because Vincent 
3endix once turned down a chance 
to buy a half interest in Glenn L. 
Martin for $1000—and Bendix had 
the $1000 too. 

Now, does it 
when I tell you 


“screwy” 
these 


sound 


that fine 


streamlined trains will never be 
worn out? In fifteen years they will 
be used to house hamburger stands 
around airports. 


Four Markets 


Let’s go back to insurance. There 
are four markets. The Aero, which 
has always written the bulk of pri- 
vate planes; the USAIG which 
writes about one-fourth of the air- 
line business and most of the rest of 
the private planes, and my own 
groups, the Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters, which have managed to 
meet the payroll by writing about 
three-fourths of the airline business 
and which, last year, really started 
after private flying in earnest. The 
fourth market is the Employers Lia- 
bility, which writes Aviation Insur- 
ance through Newhouse and Sayre, 
as general agents. This last is an in- 
dividual company. The other three 
are simply pools. 

You do all your Aviation business 
direct with the pool. You don’t need 
an agency contract with them and 
you don’t need a license because you 
are already licensed for the indi- 
vidual companies in the pool and the 
pool is simply their aviation depart- 
ment. 


Quality of Service 


The thing that determines the 
quality of service you will get is the 
pool itself and not the individual 
company whose policy is used. | 
can’t speak for any competitors, but 
I can tell you that the service you 
will get from my office in Chicago 
will be “lousy.” I can’t do in two 
years, what your fire companies have 

(Continued on next page) 
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Glimpse of Heaven—Continued 
taken 100 years to do. But if you 
will just have patience, I can prom- 
ise you that the service will get 
worse, on account of the rapid 
growth of the business. 

There is an old saying among 
time study engineers, that if you 
you want to find out how to do a 
job with the least possible effort, 
just watch a fat man do it. So, now 
I’m going to show you how I make 
my living. I just take this simple 
little rate sheet and ramble around 
over fourteen states and all I have 
to know is what is on this rate sheet. 
When I find a “guy” who says he 
wants some Aviation Insurance | 
sell it to him. I’m going to explain 
it all to you so that you can all be 
Aviation experts—like I am. It’s 
easy to be an expert in a new field. 
You do not have to be a pilot to 
write Aviation Insurance. It is far 
simpler than automobile insurance, 
and I will show you why in the next 
few minutes. 


Hull Insurance 


Aviation policies on the planes 
themselves are always written for 
the full value of the plane. They are 
valued policies, subject to annual 
depreciation clauses which are pro- 
rated during the year to the time of 
loss. There are eight kinds of hull 
coverages, but you will ordinarily 
use only three or four. There are 
three different uses of airplanes; 
namely, private business and pleas- 
ure, commercial — excluding in- 
struction, and commercial-including 
instruction. Airplanes are further 
divided into light planes which 
weigh less than 2,000 pounds loaded, 
and heavy ones weighing more than 
2,000 when loaded. 

The policies are written on a per- 
centage basis, that is, the premium is 
a certain per cent of a value of the 
airplane. In the case of the new 
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planes, only one rate is used, this is 
called the basic rate. For instance, a 
$1500 airplane at a basic rate of 3% 
would be $45.00, for the particular 
type of coverage used in the ex- 
ample. In the case of a used plane, 
costing $1500 new, but now worth 
only $1000, the plane would be in- 
sured for $1000 and the basic rate 
of 3% would be applied to $1000 
giving a basic premium of $30.00; 
then the loading rate, which is al- 
ways one-fourth of the basic rate 
would be applied to the depreciation, 
that is, the difference between the 
list price new and the value today, 
which is $500.00 depreciation, we 
would have a loading premium of 
$3.75 which added to the basic pre- 
mium of $30.00, would give us a 
total premium of $33.75 for the par- 
ticular type of coverage used in the 
example. The purpose of the load- 
ing premium is to take care of the 
replacement of used parts with new 
parts in the event of partial loss. 

I realize that the foregoing sounds 
more complicated than it really is, 
but I believe you will have no diffi- 
culty in following it. Anyway, when 
you have mastered that one detail 
of the loading rate, you have mas- 
tered the most difficult feature of 
Aviation Insurance. All the Avia- 
tion markets explain quite fully how 
to figure this basic and loading rate 
on their rate sheets. 

In case of a new plane, sold to a 
dealer at the dealer’s discount it is 
treated just the same as if it were 
a used plane and the basic premium 
is applied to the price paid and the 
loading is applied to the dealer’s dis- 
count just as it is applied to the de- 
preciation on a used plane. 


Crash Insurance 


The first coverage on a rate sheet 
is All Risks-Excluding Crash and 
Fire following Crash. In other 
words, fire, theft, windstorm, taxi- 


ing accidents, and in fact, every- 
thing that can happen to a plane on 
the ground is fully covered. The 
crash losses are those occurring in 
flight, and by “in flight” we mean 
from the beginning of the actual 
take-off run, to the end of the land- 
flight, of 


ing run, including in 
course. This rate ranges between 


$3.50 and $4.00 per hundred on the 
full value of the airplane, plus a 
loading if it is a used plane as de- 
scribed above. 

Coverage number two is All Risks 
Including Crash. This is just like 
number 1, with Crash Insurance 
added. We pay the ground losses in 
full and there is a deductible of 
10% of the insured value of the 
plane on each crash loss. Rates vary 
from 10'4% to 1534%, depending 
upon the type of ship and its use. 

Coverage number three is just 
like coverage number one, except 
that in place of being All Risks 
form it is a Named Perils form and 
is fifty cents cheaper per hundred. 
You need not be ashamed to sell 
it because it names a list of perils 
as long as your arm. Airport oper- 
ators buy it. Some of the markets 
call this comprehensive coverage, 
but remember that in Aviation In- 
surance the word “Comprehensive” 
does not mean All Risks as it does 
in auto insurance. 

Coverage number four is just like 
coverage number two, except that it 
is a Named Perils form, and is 
slightly cheaper. 


Poor Risks 


Coverage number five is put on 
the rate sheet so that we can use 
it on poor risks that we would pre- 
fer to decline. It is called A Scotch 
Underwriters’ Dream, two lines of 
coverage and three pages of ex- 
clusions. It is practically perfect 
from an underwriting standpoint, 
because the deductibles are always 
bigger than the losses. It doesn't 
even have an agency pressure clause. 
I can’t run as fast as I used to run, 
so I never write it, but sometimes 
I find finance companies using it 
and when I do, I preach a sermon 
on the advantages of financing 
through a local bank and letting 4 
local agent handle the insurance. 

Coverage number six is a Special 
Lightplane Plan. We pay losses on 
it. It is the one you will use most 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Indianapolis News, May 16, 1941 


A Company fble to Deliver 
Service Whenever Weeded / 


A very important factor to be considered when selecting the com- 
pany which handles your Automobile Liability insurance is the 
ability of that company to give service when needed by your 
clients. 

As this newspaper clipping indicates, a quarter of a century 
may elapse between the date of the accident and the award of 
the damage judgment. You want to feel very certain that the 
liability insurance company to which you entrust your business 
will be here to defend your client and pay the claim if ten, fifteen 
or twenty-five years should elapse between the time of the acci- 
dent and the final settlement of the case. 

The Travelers has been in business since 1864. It wrote the 
first Automobile Liability policy in 1898. You can depend on its 
43 years of experience to take good care of the Automobile busi- 


ness you place with these Companies. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 















“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Maryland advertising in gen- 
eral magazines, appearing 
month after month, makes the 
agent's solicitation easier. This 
advertisement runs in 
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JUST A DETOUR SIGN... ? 
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The locks on your doors and windows—strong and_ So broad is the Maryland’s policy, there is hardly + 
secure, are just detour signs to a burglar. a thing of value lacking its protection. The contents th 
There are many, many ways of doing a job... -of your home, garage, outbuildings—even the prop- ™ 

clever and devious means of entering a locked home. erty of your guests—are covered. 
As long as the world begets burglars and sneak The columns of every newspaper tell how costs 

thieves, as long as domestic servants turn to dishon- are increasing, month after month. Make sure you pl 
+ % . ‘ ‘ to 

esty, your home is in constant danger. And you must _ have protection that certainly is adequate to replace By 
stand ready to accept a loss at any moment, unless every article... in your home, your office or store. wi 
Br 

you have a burglary and theft insurance policy. Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 7 
In 
Sp 

THE MARYLAND 
un 
if: 
Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. ote 
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frequency of loss in war insur- 

ance is high and that the prob- 
ability of serious loss arising out of 
a disaster is also very great. The re- 
sult is that the underwriter’s ap- 
proach to the rating of war risks 
is different from his approach to the 
more stable peace-time marine in- 
surance when casualties are rela- 
tively few and the attendant loss in 
general not serious. 

It must also be observed that in 
“peace-time” marine insurance the 
danger of so-called catastrophic dis- 
asters, that is losses involving a 
number of insured risks at the same 
time, is relatively remote. On the 
contrary, in marine war insurance 
the catastrophe hazard is ever pres- 
ent and often presents to the un- 
derwriter a risk which he cannot 
measure by a rate that is commer- 
cially usable. 

With these two basic principles 
in mind perhaps it will be easier to 
follow the policy of the underwrit- 
ers during the past two years. The 
underwriters, when a risk is pre- 
sented, first consider whether the 
risk is commercially insurable. If 
they believe it is, then they consider 
whether or not the insurance can 
be written on the customary form 
or on a modified form which will 
restrict the hazards to be assumed. 
Having decided these questions, they 
then name a rate at which they are 
willing to insure the shipment. 


|: MUST be remembered that the 


Application of Principles 


The application of these princi- 
ples will explain why, on shipments 
to belligerent areas controlled by the 
British Navy, underwriters are un- 
willing to insure against the risk of 
British capture. Loss from this par- 
ticular hazard is almost inevitable. 
Insurance being predicated on 
spread of risk with low frequency 
of loss, such a hazard is patently 
uninsurable commercially. However, 
if a group of vessels were taken into 
a control port, the danger of all of 
the vessels being damaged, in the 
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WAR INSURANCE 





o” EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


by WILLIAM D. WINTER 


President, 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


event of an attack by water or by 
air, is remote, and accordingly un- 
derwriters have been willing to in- 
clude in the F. B. C. Warranty an 
affirmative cover against physical 
loss or damage due to named causes. 

For the same reasons underwrit- 
ers have been unwilling to assume 
the risk of requisition of vessels and 
the ensuing loss or expense which 
would follow in an endeavor to free 
and forward the goods. A risk of 
this nature does not affect one ves- 
sel here and another there, but 
would probably affect all vessels of 
a flag in certain or all geographical 
areas. Therefore, this risk falls into 
the class of catastrophic hazards and 
becomes commercially uninsurable. 
The fact that underwriters in cer- 
tain cases, after vessels have been 
ordered by a government into safe 
ports, have been willing to continue 
insurance against named perils while 
vessels are so detained does not af- 
fect the general principle. In such 
instances the measure of exposure 
dollarwise can be approximately de- 
termined and the extent of the prob- 
able maximum loss estimated. 


Peril of Confiscation 


In the same category as requisi- 
tion falls the peril of confiscation. 
Insurance of this risk is also com- 
mercially impracticable as the im- 
pact of loss does not fall on isolated 
units, but upon all categories within 
the confiscation decree. 

The application of this general 
principle also makes commercially 
impossible the insurance of war 
risks on land. The concentration and 
accumulation of values are too great 
to be insured. The reason for this 
unwillingness on the part of under- 
writers to assume the hazards cited 
above may be explained by a basic 
sense of fair play which must under- 


lie any satisfactory business trans- 
action. Underwriters realize that 
notwithstanding the rather large 
fund back of their War Risk Ex- 
change—more than one billion dol- 
lars—even such a fund could be 
imperiled by the impact of one of 
these catastrophic types of risk. 
Therefore, in fairness to themselves 
and to their assured, they must say 
we can not insure this risk. Insur- 
ance is valuable only if it can pay in 
the event of loss. 


Rates 


I also wish to speak of rates, as 
silence on my part with respect to 
them might lead some to believe 
that I was avoiding the subject. The 
underwriters feel that their perform- 
ance in the past two years, ratewise, 
is beyond reproach. Rate-making in 
the early months of a war cannot 
be based on past performances as is 
the case with ordinary marine insur- 
ance rates which are based on the 
experience of the past five or ten 
years. Underwriters at the begin- 
ning of a war must project their 
thinking into the future. With their 
experience in previous wars, supple- 
mented by their knowledge of new 
weapons and new philosophies of, 
or lack of respect for, international 
law, they must determine rates 
which, at best, are only intelligent 
scientific guessing. They do know 
that there will probably be many 
losses and that each loss will involve 
large dollar values. Therefore, they 
must quickly accumulate a large 
fund out of which to pay war losses. 
It would not be just to underwriter 
or assured to rely on premiums, re- 
ceived for ordinary marine risks, for 
the payment of war losses. It is be- 
cause of this situation that many 
conservative underwriters would 
prefer not to insure war risks. They 
feel, however, -that they have a 
moral obligation to protect their as- 
sured in good times and bad, and 
therefore enter this hazardous un- 
dertaking. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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War Insurance—Continued 

The record of the Exchange for 
the past two years indicates that the 
average rate has never exceeded 1% 
for all voyages. Furthermore, a 
study of the record will disclose that 
once the underwriters had accumu- 
lated a backlog of war premiums, 
they were not swayed in their rate 
making by rumors of new countries 
coming into the war or of raiders 
loose on this or that ocean. If our 
rate-making has been wisely done, 
you will have paid a fair price for 
your insurance. If we have charged 
too little, we will have no sympathy 
shown us, nor would we expect it. 
Nevertheless, bad underwriting on 
our part would have imperiled the 
security on which you are relying. 
If, on the other hand, the future 
proves that we have charged too 
much, make sure that the tax- 
gatherer will take his toll. The in- 
surance business has as much pri- 
vacy as a gold fish. 


Post War Problems 


We have passed through more 
than two years of war; how much 
longer the conflict will last is any- 
one’s guess. But one thing is certain, 
each day that passes brings us nearer 
the day of peace. What happens 
after that is to my mind of infinitely 
greater importance to exporters than 
any problem they may have insur- 
ancewise or otherwise at the present 
time. 


Let me sketch in broad outline 
some of the problems underwriters 
and merchants will face together. 
History has an uncanny way of re- 
peating itself. If we ignore its teach- 
ings, we have no one to blame but 
ourselves. 

As I look back at the post World 
War No. 1 era, it falls into three 
periods : 

First: The pause immediately fol- 
lowing the armistice when business 
men tried to appraise the situation 
and aid in the work of slowing down 
the war machine and speeding up 
peace-time work which had been 
neglected or abandoned. From all 
parts of the world began to come the 
call for peace-time goods, of which 
the shelves of the world were pretty 
bare. 

Second: The hectic period when 
an endeavor was made to meet this 
world call. The spiraling price 
structure when cost was forgotten 
if only goods could be had. 

Third: The inevitable debacle 
when overbuying and forward con- 
tracting were perceived to greatly 
overestimate the post war world 
need. 


Moral Factors 


Added to all this was a world 
morally bankrupt, where men were 
trying to adjust the haphazard meth- 
ods of a wartime economy to the 
necessary regularity of peaceful 
business processes. A world in 





— 


“MONTANA” 
September 11, 1941 
$117,000 


“SESSA” 
August 17, 1941 
$175,000 





“ROBIN MOOR” 
May 21, 1941 
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Above figures are cargo losses falling upon American insurance market and do not include 
the value of the vessels. Still more serious losses occurred on "PETALLI" for $3,500,000; 
"KOTA NOPAN" for $2,500,000 and "“SPEYBANK" for $750,000—to name but a few. 
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which soldiers were returning to 
their homes to find their lives broken 
and their minds averse to resuming 
the dullness of peaceful ways. Men 
finding there were no jobs and still 
they must feed and clothe and house 
themselves and their families. 

The inevitable result was unfortu- 
nate, to put it mildly. Broken morale 
led to indifferent care in the ship- 
ment and handling of goods. Lack 
of work led normally honest men 
to pilfer and steal goods where they 
could. And finally, when the third 
period was reached and the crash 
same, then men and firms sup- 
posedly honorable in their dealings 
reneged on contracts and took ad- 
vantage of all kinds of technicalities 
to avoid contracts or to pass their 
losses on to others. 

I am not trying to be pessimistic; 
I am merely stating facts as they 
developed in the insurance business 
—particularly in the export trade. 
Foreign houses saddled with con- 
tracts for future delivery, which 
they could not cancel, when the 
goods arrived found innumerable 
technical objections in the docu- 
ments. If this avenue of escape 
failed, they objected that the goods 
were not up to sample or contract. 
If this failed, the goods proved 
damaged and claims were made on 
foreign underwriters’ agents which 
were unjust or, in many cases, en- 
tirely made out of whole cloth 
through the connivance of a settling 
agent or surveyor who was not be- 
yond temptation. 

I have said that history has an 
uncanny way of repeating itself. 
What can we do? It is hard to say 
in detail, but in general, loss can 
always be lessened if the goods 
shipped are up to standard and con- 
tract requirements. If they are prop- 
erly packed and are shipped by first 
class carriers, the risk of loss or 
damage is minimized. If they are 
shipped within the contract dates, 
the risk of rejection is remote. But 
all this is not enough. The best in- 
surance against such misfortunes is 
to deal only with men of financial 
ability and integrity of character; 
men who will lose their own for- 
tunes rather than go back on their 
contractual obligations. Fortunately, 
such men and firms exist in sufficient 
numbers to permit the existence of 
a satisfactory foreign trade. 


From an address before the National Foreign 
Trade Association. 
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Beyond is ... What? 


That is the challenging headline of this month’s North America national advertis- 
ing, which tells of the new horizons to be opened to Science at the completion 
of the fabulous 200-inch telescope at the Mt. Palomar Observatory in California. 
Using this newsy subject as a springboard, the advertisement points out the 
important part played by insurance in the nation’s progress in Science and 
every field of human endeavor. The message reminds the reader, too, that this 
helpful service, which North America has been rendering since George Wash- 
ington was President, is readily available to everyone through North America 
Agents. 
See our full-page advertisement in 
the December Ist issue of Life. 








COPYRIGHT 1932 BY INS CO, OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Insurance Company of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 
Founded 1792 


Capital $12,000,000 Losses Paid, over $457,000,000 
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ELL, here we are on the last leaf of 


another calendar and starting the 
month best beloved by the experts. Every 
December these wizards go into a huddle 
with themselves and review the dire or opti- 
mistic prognostications they made a year 
ago. This ritual is coyly termed “looking at 
the record." If they were right, they "I- 
told-you-so"; if not, there are many and 
intricate reasons why they pfff'ed. 


We're not experts or wizards (betcha 
learned that first time you read this column) 
but it's fun to “look at the record" so, here 
goes. In the first place, December |3th is 
the 42nd anniversary of the incorporation of 
Alfred M. Best Company and this month 
also marks the 38th time we've usurped a 
spot in the NEWS or, in plain words, this 
column is beginning its fourth year. 


FROM JANUARY... 


At the beginning of this year we promised 
to keep the column sufficiently diversified 
and distinctly on the lighter side. Giving 
“the record a look" we find we adhered to 
the diversified part pretty well but, as for 
amusing you—well, that's up to your opinion. 
For the benefit of subscribers to any of the 
other sixteen BEST publications, we pre- 
viewed them in January and gave with the 
issuing dates and contents in May. 


Last February we summarized the many 
things our SAFETY ENGINEERING maga- 
zine is doing, in a national way, to make 
the roads, the cars and “the guy in the 
other car safer and saner. In August we 
printed some health hints (also from 
SAFETY ENGINEERING) that, if followed, 
would make your vacation a real hale, 
happy and healthy holiday. 


. . . TO DECEMBER 


In March, April and September we picked 
our subjects from general business papers 
but they concerned (we hope) our insur- 
ance-minded readers because they were on 
“love insurance," “convention spending” and 
“the best age for salesmen." Last month we 
reviewed, and recommended for relaxing 
reading, the much discussed book, “Slightly 
—" by Travelers’ George Malcolm- 
Smith. 


June was the month the BEST BUILDING 
became twenty-one years old, so, of course, 
we gave over the column for a birthday an- 
nouncement. In June and October this space 
was well filled with valuable and pertinent 
data culled from the previous months’ Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference meetings. Now, 
with this column, we round out another series 
and—our "look at the record." And—before 
ge | out of space—a very Merry Christmas 
to all! 
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"Since we installed these Boot-'em-out chairs our rainy day production has more 
than tripled!" 





CALIFORNIA PREMIUM REFUNDS 


ALIFORNIA insurance agents, 

brokers, solicitors, life agents, 
surplus line brokers and motor club 
agents must keep a separate account- 
ing of insurance premium moneys to 
avoid violation of Section 1730 of 
the California Insurance Code. In- 
surance Commissioner A. Caminetti, 
Jr., recommends, in response to 
guidance requests from many licen- 
sees, that these two methods be used 
in handling insurance funds: 


“1. Establish an insurance trust 
account with yourself named as trus- 
tee.” It is suggested that gross pre- 
miums be deposited and commissions 
only be drawn down when they are 
earned. 

“2. Make arrangements to remit 
directly to the insurance company.” 
This method is suggested where the 
volume of premiums would not jus- 
tify a trust account, and it is sug- 
gested that checks be indorsed to the 
insurer and mailed immediately. 
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RIOTS 


IRST, and of foremost impor- 

tance, there are some definite 

exclusions in the Standard Fire 
Insurance policy generally used in 
practically all of the States of the 
Union. Those that concern us di- 
rectly are: 

No. 1. This Company shall not be 
liable for loss caused directly or in- 
directly by riot, civil war or commo- 
tion, etc. 

No. 2. Loss caused by Explosion 
of any kind (unless fire ensues) and, 
in that event, for the damage by fire 
only. 

I have an idea that originally the 
underwriters, in formulating the 
Standard Fire policy, desired to 
guard against unusual happenings 
that they thought should not be con- 
templated in the scope of ordinary 
fire insurance at the level of rate 
which in most instances was gauged 
on the basis of pure physical haz- 
ards of the risk itself plus, perhaps, 
the immediate surrounding physical 
hazards and the local protection 
such as water supply, hydrants and 
fire department. 

Unusual happenings such as 
Riots, wild or irregular action of 
many persons assembled together 
which would constitute Civil Com- 
motion, or other unusual widespread 
disturbances might seriously en- 
danger or cripple means ordinarily 
used to prevent fire as a result of 
which no one could reasonably fore- 
tell to what extent such damage 
might be so disastrous as to make 
it impractical to provide for such 
loss or damage within the ordinary 
terms of fire insurance. 

As this country progressed with 
large industrial and manufacturing 
centers involving problems of labor 
and working conditions not of the 
best, there resulted a demand for 
some form of insurance coverage 
that would, to some extent, eliminate 
this gap under the ordinary fire in- 
surance policy and effectively pro- 
vide means of indemnity for loss or 
damage caused by Riots or disorders 
that might constitute Civil Commo- 
tion. 

From this demand the Companies 
brought into use the Standard Riot, 
Civil Commotion and Explosion In- 
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surance policy and form which does 
provide for loss or damage caused 
directly by Riots; Riots attending a 
strike ; Civil Commotion ; Explosion 
directly caused by any of these 
perils, and last but not least Explo- 
sion occurring from other possible 
causes with the single exception of 
explosion originating in steam boil- 
ers, pipes, flywheels, engines or ma- 
chinery. 

This policy not only picks up fire 
loss or damage resulting from Riots 
or Civil Commotion, in case the fire 
insurance coverage is voided by such 
happening, but also covers direct 


physical damage to the insured prop- 
erty which may be done by Rioters 
or by persons involved in and during 
a Civil Commotion. Such losses 
might be in the nature of broken or 
smashed-up machinery, equipment 
or materials ; broken doors and win- 
dows; exterior of buildings or struc- 
tures damaged by force of impact; 
smashed-up, bent or broken tools 
and important parts of equipment 
not easily replaced. 

While at this particular point, let 
me take this policy apart, as you 
would a machine, and re-assemble 
it with an explanation of each part 


by E. A. CORDES 


Engineering Department, 
America Fore Insurance 


and Indemnity Group 


of the coverage and how it fits in 
place. By the way, what I say here 
about the intent of each part of this 
policy as to coverage applies equally 
to the same identical coverage pro- 
vided in the Extended Coverage En- 
dorsement No. 4 now quite generally 
used on fire policies. 


Riot 


First, the peril called “Riot.” The 
generally accepted definition of a 
“riot” is “The wild or irregular ac- 
tion or tumultuous conduct on the 
part of three or more persons as- 
sembled together for the purpose of 
doing an unlawful act.” Many of the 
States have a Statute defining 
“Riot” but it is commonly held by 
the legal profession that in States 
having no Statutory definition of 
“Riot,” the common law definition 
controls which is more or less simi- 
lar to what I have just stated. Fire 
or direct physical damage to insured 
property as a result of such a dis- 
turbance would be a recoverable loss 
under this policy. 

Secondly, the peril called “Riot 
Attending a Strike.” This, by the 
way, was originally termed “Strike.” 
However, a misconstruction of the 
intent of coverage by the use of this 
unfortunate wording was placed 
upon a loss that went before a Court 
of law who held that some damage 
of a malicious nature done by an 
individual striker when in fact there 
was no Riot constituted a_ valid 
claim against the insurance company 
under this particular wording; 
therefore, to eliminate question of 
doubt or so-called sabotage or mali- 
cious mischief losses which the 
Companies were not prepared to in- 
sure at that time, the policy was 
amended. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Riots and Sabotage—Continued 

After the introduction by labor of 
the so-called “sit-down” _ strike, 
when it became increasingly evident 
that such strikes were being con- 
strued by Courts of law as illegal, 
an important amendment was made 
by the Companies to the terms 
“Riot” and “Riot attending a strike” 
which are now held to include: “di- 
rect loss or damage by acts of strik- 
ing employees of the owner or ten- 
ants of the described building while 
occupied by said striking employ- 
ees.” Bear in mind however that 
this does not cover damage done by 
other than striking employees unless 
the acts of others who may do dam- 
age constitute a “Riot.” 

Furthermore, as a clarification, 
this change also makes it clear that 
acts of striking employees must 
mean a direct physical damage to 
property insured and will not in- 
clude “loss resulting from damage 
to or destruction of property owing 
to a change of temperature or inter- 
ruption of operations” which are 
simply consequential losses. 


Civil Commotion 


Third—“Civil Commotion.” This 
term has been uniformly defined as 
“an uprising among a mass of peo- 
ple which occasions a serious and 
prolonged disturbance and an in- 
fraction of civil order, not attaining 
the status of war or armed insur- 
rection, and is a wild and irregular 
action of many persons assembled 
together.” Here again, fire or di- 
rect physical damage to insured 
property as a result of such a dis- 
order would be a recoverable loss 
under this policy. 

Fourth — Explosion directly 
caused by Riot; Riot attending a 
strike or Civil Commotion. All such 
explosion loss or damage which 
might include explosion maliciously 
caused or an explosion resulting 
from gross neglect or an explosion 
by reason of lack of control on ac- 
count of riot, riot attending a strike 
or civil commotion. The only ex- 
clusion, however, is very definitely 
worded in the policy conditions and 
that is “Damage caused by Explo- 
sion originating within steam boil- 
ers, pipes, flywheels, engines and 
machinery connected therewith and 
operated thereby is excluded from 
the cover of this policy.” 

Fifth—Explosion from other 
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causes (excluding fire resulting 
from such explosion). This cover- 
age is entirely separate and aside 
from any of the other perils we 
have reviewed and was_ simply 
added to this form of policy to make 
it worth while for an assured to 
continue carrying the complete form 
of coverage. Many assureds would 
take Riot and Civil Commotion In- 
surance only in event of disturb- 
ances or labor trouble and then 
would cancel this insurance just as 
soon as the policy conditions per- 
mitted after normal conditions pre- 
vailed again. As an inducement to 
continue such insurance in force the 
Companies included ordinary explo- 
sion insurance as a part of the cov- 
erage which would cover loss or 
damage from 

1. Explosions inherent to the 
operations of the insured’s business 
or inherent to the use of the prem- 
ises under normal conditions, 

2. Explosions away from the in- 
sured premises that might cause loss 
or damage to the property insured, 

3. Malicious Explosions which 
would include bombing or dynamit- 
ing of the insured’s property by 
business enemies, labor agitators or 
individuals who might bear a grudge 
and wish to do harm. 

For Explosion loss or damage 
when occurring under ordinary con- 
ditions, that is, no Riots or Civil 
Commotions involved, you will note 
there is an exclusion of “fire result- 
ing from such explosion.” This is 
simply because the standard fire 
policy does not cover loss by ex- 
plosion “unless fire ensues and, in 
that event, for loss by ensuing fire 
only.” 


Single Exclusion 


Again let me emphasize that the 
single exclusion for explosion loss 
or damage under this whole policy 
is “damage caused by explosion 
originating in steam boilers, pipes, 
fly-wheels, engines and machinery 
connected therewith and operated 
thereby.” 

As a word of explanation regard- 
ing this exclusion which I have 
quoted three times thus far, just let 
me add that the perils excluded are 
a type of insurance coverage more 
specifically provided for by Casu- 
alty Companies under a better and 
more comprehensive form of policy 
called: “Boiler and Machinery” in- 


surance. It is not as yet within the 
scope of fire insurance companies to 
provide for any so-called steam 
boiler or steam pressure container 
explosion coverage although I be- 
lieve a study of this is being made 
by insurance executives for certain 
types of residential properties under 
recently amended insurance laws in 
the State of New York. 

We have covered in full the perils 
insured under this basic policy and 
most of the printed conditions of 
the standard policy will not need to 
be reviewed as they are fundamen- 
tally the same standard conditions 
usual in all fire insurance policies. 


90 Day Clause 


There is one important feature, 
however, in the standard printed 
conditions of a Riot, Civil Commo- 
tion policy not found in other poli- 
cies of a fire insurance company 
which is a 90 day non-cancellation 
clause and this provides that the 
policy is non-cancellable for 90 days 
from the inception date by either the 
assured or the company but, after 
that, the usual cancellation condi- 
tions by either party are applicable. 

This non-cancellation period was 
included as a safeguard to both the 
assured and the company. Without 
it, many assureds might order riot 
insurance in contemplation of a 
strike or labor disturbance and then 
ask for immediate cancellation be- 
cause the disturbance had not ma- 
terialized or the strike settled. On 
this basis you will agree that the 
writing of this type of insurance 
might be considered a nuisance be- 
cause of the negligible earned pre- 
mium secured, therefore, the com- 
panies felt it necessary to require 
at least 90 days short rate earned 
premium for the coverage provided. 

By the same token, an assured 
might buy this form of insurance 
not having in mind any immediate 
disturbance or labor trouble but, if 
such disturbance or labor trouble, 
unforeseen, does become a reality, 
he can well rest assured that his in- 
surance coverage makes it incum- 
bent on the part of the Insurance 
Company to go along with him for 
the first ninety days of the policy. 
As a matter of fact, however, I have 
never heard of any Company effect- 
ing the usual five day cancellation 
notice after the first ninety day pe- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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BURGLARY ON A BUDGET 


Any budgetcan afford residence burglary 


insurance! But can it afford a burglary ? 
The unfortunate plight of an uninsured 
householder can easily be avoided by fore- 


sight in purchasing a relatively inexpen- 


sive residence burglary insurance policy. 

For more than two decades the United 
States Guarantee Company has provided 
America’s homes with complete protection 


against this and other types of losses. 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


HOWARD FLAGG, President 





REINSURANCE OF CASUALTY, FIDELITY & SURETY 


OFFICIALLY QUALIFIED IN EVERY STATE, IN 
DOMINION OF CANADA AND WITH THE U. S. TREASURY 





HOME OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BRANCH OFFICES 
NEW YORK ® CHICAGO ® LOS ANGELES ® SAN FRANCISCO 
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A $1,200 MISTAKE— 


A $10,000,000 CLAIM ‘ 


CASUALTY insurance com- 

pany, preparing its Federal 

{ncome Tax return for 1930, 
computed its “Reserve for Unpaid 
Losses” for liability and workmen’s 
compensation policies on the “‘case”’ 
basis—that is, the amount it expected 
to pay to settle each undisposed-of 
claim as at the beginning and end 
of that year. 

Other companies had computed in 
accordance with the requirements of 
Schedule “P” in Annual Statements 
to Insurance Departments. This 
method is based on earned premiums 
and is commonly called the “Statu- 
tory” basis. 

Generally, the “Statutory” form 
of computation produces a higher 
Reserve than does the “Case.” Use 
of the former, therefore, results in 
less taxable income and less tax. 


Refund Claim 


Discovering this, and attempting 
to correct its mistake, the afore- 
mentioned company thereupon filed 
a claim for refund of $1,212.24— 
the amount of tax which, it was 
claimed, had been overpaid. The 
claim was denied by the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the denial sustained 
by a U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

A precedent was thus established. 

The result was a letter from the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
in Washington in 1940 directing 
each District Office (1) to audit the 
Returns of all companies affected, 
(2) to recompute their taxable in- 
come by means of the ‘‘Case’’ method 
rather than the “Statutory,” and 
(3) to ascertain and collect the 
amount of additional tax payable. 

This changed attitude on the part 
of the Revenue Department obvi- 
ously has an enormous potential 
effect on the casualty insurance 
business. _ 

Extensive research undertaken by 
the writer indicates that, of 100 in- 
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surance companies, half are subject 
to additional tax. The reasons are 
as follows: 


Twenty companies are of the Mu- 
tual type, exempt from Federal 
Income Tax; 

Two are Stock Life insurance 
companies, exempt from Fed- 
eral Tax on underwriting in- 
come ; 

Thirteen are Stock Casualty com- 
panies whose reserves—figured 
either by the “Statutory” or 
“Case” method—were _identi- 
cal ; and 

Fifteen are Stock Casualty com- 
panies whose “Case” computa- 
tion was larger than their 
“Statutory” Reserve. By chang- 
ing to the “Case” basis, these 
latter companies become entitled 
to tax refunds. 


But what of the remaining fifty 
Stock Casualty companies ? 

It appears that, from them, the 
Internal Revenue Department will 
endeavor to collect more than $10,- 
000,000 in additional taxes and in- 
terest for the three years ended 
December 31, 1939. Add the year 
1940 and include other companies 
not embraced in this study, and it 
may be seen that the aggregate tax 
collection will be considerably 


greater than $10,000,000. 
Legitimate Reductions 


The personnel of the Internal 
Revenue Department cannot be ex- 
pected to possess a highly technical 
knowledge of the casualty insurance 
business, nor of the facts behind the 
“convention” statement. Therefore, 
it will invariably—though doubtless 
unknowingly—claim more _ taxes 
than it is entitled to under the cir- 
cumstances. 

To meet this situation, and to ac- 





by HARRY B. LEIFFLEN, 


Assistant Treasurer, 
United States Guarantee Company 


complish the maximum of legitimate 
reduction in amounts claimed by the 
Government, a company must con- 
sider many factors. 

For example, the Government un- 
der the law has only the last three 
years available to it for readjust- 
ment. All prior years are closed{and 
not subject to reopening. Much con- 
troversy centers around the adjust- 
ment of the first open year,’ the 
Government invariably using the 
“Statutory” Loss Reserve at the be- 
ginning and the “Case’’ Reserve at 
the end of that year. By so doing, 
though seeming to deal with one year 
only, it actually reopens and deals 
with all years from inception, that 
is, from the first year of issuance of 
liability or workmen’s compensation 
policies. 


Substantial Savings 


It is, therefore, most important 
for the taxpayer to prove “that the 
Government is actually reopening 
closed years.” Such proof can easily 
be established by breaking down the 
additional taxable income produced 
by the Government into each year 
from inception. To the alert execu- 
tive or accountant, that analysis 
alone will reveal several varieties 
of legitimate tax savings aggregating 
a considerable sum. 

In assisting several companies 
with this specific tax, the writer has 
found that no two problems are 
exactly alike in all particulars nor in 
the amount of savings to be effected. 
Nevertheless, the saving in each has 
been considerable. 

This collaboration has disclosed 
numerous other facts, the outstand- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A $1,200 Mistake—Continued 


ing one, probably, being the discov- 
ery that—aside from the Loss Re- 
serve adjustment—all companies 
have not been treated alike by the 
Government. 


Voluntary Reserves 


To illustrate, consider the item of 
“Voluntary Reserve” for liability 
and workmen’s compensation losses, 
often clearly revealed in Schedule 
“ae 

Some companies have through the 
years received credit for it in Tax 
Returns, while with others it was 
disallowed. This lack of uniformity 
has doubtless been unintentional and 
will be automatically rectified by uni- 
versal adoption of the “Case”’ basis. 

It was likewise discovered that 
some companies are on a “Cash” 
basis and some on an “Accrued” 
basis with respect to “Taxes other 
than Federal” and “Loss Adjust- 
ment Expenses.” 

The point emphasized by these 
disclosures is that the reopening by 
the Government of closed years, to 
adjust taxable income, affords com- 
panies a rare opportunity to obtain 
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proper contra credits heretofore de- 
nied them on those closed years. 


Highly Technical 


As the main problem—Adjust- 
ment of Loss Reserves on liability 
and workmen’s compensation from 
the “Statutory” (Schedule “P’’) 
basis to the “Case” basis—never 
arose before and will not again, it is 
apparent that outside lawyers and 
Certified Public Accountants, even if 
they be tax specialists, can offer in- 
surance companies little help on this 
particular matter. It is a highly 
technical issue. It requires the study 
of an experienced executive ac- 
countant, actuary, auditor and statis- 
tician ; one who has a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Income Tax law 
as it specifically bears upon the in- 
surance company and who under- 
stands the facts behind the Conven- 
tion Statement, particularly as to 
Losses and to the peculiarities of 
and omissions from the Statement. 
These latter omissions may even lead 
astray—to their company’s disad- 
vantage—some insurance account- 
ants and officials who prepare Tax 
Returns. 





Legal Basis 


Seemingly, the only legal problem 
involved in this issue is whether or 
not the Government has the right to 
change retroactively from the “Stat- 
utory” basis previously accepted by 
it to the “Case” basis. The right to 
use the “Case” method of computa- 
tion has been established by the deci- 
sions of the two tribunals heretofore 
described. 

Of course, the issue could be 
carried to the Supreme Court. But 
companies, almost without excep- 
tion, have accepted the Government's 
right to adopt the “Case” basis, the 
controversy centering solely upon 
the manner in which it is done and 
the periods embraced. 

The problem, then, is one of ac- 
counting. And, for a_ successful 
solution, it must be dealt with by an 
insurance specialist within the in- 
dustry, by a person who has studied 
it intensely—not only from his own 
company’s viewpoint but that of 
others, as well—and who has seen 
the problem through all stages to the 
final disposition: Final Payment of 
the Correct Amount of Tax De- 
ficiency. 
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Hf I Were An Agent 


S AN agent my primary con- 

cern would be, I am sure, a sel- 

fish one. I would be interested 
in the future of my vocation and I 
would try accurately to appraise 
conditions which were threatening 
the continuance of it. I would have 
no difficulty, I think, in reaching 
the conclusion that the most danger- 
ous threat to the agency system is 
the success of direct writing car- 
riers. It would not be difficult for 
me to conclude that agency compa- 
nies cannot supinely permit their 
business to disappear through in- 
roads of direct-writing companies, 
and that they must and will find a 
means of meeting such competition 
even if it requires the abandonment 
of the agency system and adoption 
of direct-writing methods. Conse- 
quently I would give much serious 
thought to competition of direct- 
writing carriers. ; 

What is direct-writing of insur- 
ance? It is merchandising insurance 
directly to the policyholder through 
employees of the carrier. Insurance 
rates contain an expense factor for 
acquisition based upon cost of com- 
missions and expense of mainte- 
nance and supervision of agency 
plants. The saving in acquisition cost 
of direct-writing carriers, as com- 
pared with acquisition expense col- 
lected because of the expense factor 
in the rates, is often as high as 15 
or even 18 percent of the premium. 
This saving is used to reduce the in- 
surance cost of the policyholder. In 
direct-writing participating carriers 
this difference in acquisition cost is 
the major part of the dividend. 
However, the saving would have the 
same effect competitively if it were 
used as an initial premium credit by 
a direct-writing non-participating 
company. 


Methods of Merchandising 


It so happens that in the casualty 
field the most successful direct-writ- 
ing companies are mutuals. Without 
analyzing the facts many company 
employees and agents attribute this 
success to the mutual plan and rail 
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against mutual insurance, thus call- 
ing to the attention of thousands of 
policyholders who might not other- 
wise know of it the savings possible 
through elimination of the agent 
from the insurance transaction. If 
I were an agent I would try to think 
more clearly. I would recognize that 
there is nothing in the competition 
of direct-writing mutual companies 





which would not be present in com- 
petition of a direct-writing partici- 
pating stock company or in compe- 
tition of a direct-writing non-par- 
ticipating stock company which used 
savings in acquisition expense to re- 
duce premiums. 

Fundamentally, the controversy 
is not one between stock and mutual 
insurance but one between two meth- 
ods of merchandising insurance. The 
sooner that fact is recognized the 
sooner we will stop rising to the 
mutual bait, and the sooner mutual 
insurance will be compelled to do its 
own advertising. And of more im- 
portance, the sooner we cease at- 


tributing the success of direct-writ- 
ing carriers to some mystic power 
inherent in mutual insurance, the 
sooner we will squarely face and 
effectively attack the real issue 
which, simply stated, is agency sys- 
tem versus direct-writing. To help 
focus attention upon the true issue 
I would, if I were an agent, refer 
to all direct-writing carriers, whether 
stock, mutual or reciprocal, as 
“direct-writing carriers’; and to 
avoid advertising mutual insurance, 
as we do by attacking it, I would 
drop the word “mutual” from my 
selling vocabulary. 


Cost Factors 


While the true issue may be stated 
simply as “agency system versus 
direct-writing,” the solution of the 
difficulties inherent in this issue is 
far from simple. It is human nature, 
which we cannot change, to consider 
cost. Cost will always be a major 
factor in merchandising insurance. 
There are but two ways in which 
agency companies can meet cost 
competition from  direct-writing: 
First, they can abandon the agency 
system and adopt direct-writing ; and 
second, they can try to work out 
plans which, while preserving the 
agency system, will produce pre- 
miums nearer the net cost of direct 
writing carriers. If | were an agent 
I would actively support and give 
my best efforts to perfecting meth- 
ods of accomplishing the second al- 
ternative, with a full realization that 
if such plans are not made success- 
ful, self-preservation may eventu- 
ally force agency companies to the 
first alternative. 

How can the cost of insurance 
written by agents be brought closer 
to the cost of insurance directly 
written? It is not necessary that the 
cost of insurance you sell meet the 
net cost of your direct-writing com- 
petitors. But it is necessary that the 
cost be reduced to a point at which 
the insurance plus the services you 
render is a better buy for your 
client. The difference in cost may 

(Continued on the next page) 
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lf | Were an Agent—Continued 
be attacked from two angles: First, 
by increasing the value of your serv- 
ices and, second, by reducing the 
cost of the insurance protection. 


Standards for Agents 


If I were an agent I would ac- 
tively support every move to raise 
standards for qualification of 
agents. I would actively support 
every move looking toward educa- 
tion of agents. | would try to visual- 
ize a future day, in the next genera- 
tion if not in ours, when the status 
of the agent will be a profession, 
when his services will be sought as 
are those of the physician and law- 
yer, and his compensation will be 
determined not by arbitrary commis- 
sion percentages but by the value of 
his advice and services. Having vis- 
ualized that goal | would work un- 
ceasingly to lift the services of the 
agent ever closer to it. The more 
valuable the services of the agent 
become to the client the easier it 
will be to meet lower net-cost com- 
petition of direct-writing companies. 

But the value of the services of 
the agent does not necessarily in- 
crease in the ratio of increase in size 
of premium. A point is reached at 
which services of the agent are not 
worth and cannot be worth the com- 
mission produced by a flat commis- 
sion rate. When that point is reached 
or exceeded it is extremely difficult 
if not impossible to hold a_ risk 
against the lower net-cost of direct- 
writing carriers. Therefore, larger 
risks are peculiarly vulnerable. Cost 
to the policyholder must be brought 
down, at least to the point at which 
your services to the policyholder are 
worth the difference. 


Worthy Principle 


Until recently whenever modifica- 
tion of the commission rate with re- 
spect to larger premiums has been 
suggested, agents have fought stren- 
uously to maintain the principle of 
a flat rate of commission irrespec- 
tive of size of premium. Direct- 
writing carriers, whose competitive 
advantage is due to the present plan, 
also strenuously oppose change. A 
few years ago an attempt was made 
to graduate expenses downward on 
the larger workmen’s compensation 
risks in an effort to save them for 
agency companies. The move was 
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defeated because of opposition by 
direct-writing mutual companies 
with the very able assistance of stock 
company agents. Direct-writing mu- 
tuals and stock company agents 
fought for the same _ thing—the 
maintenance intact of a principle 
which makes it possible for these 
companies to take business away 
from agents. 

I admire a man who will fight for 
a principle—provided the principle 
be sound and worthy of support. 
But if I were an agent I would ask 
myself if it would not be better for 
me to have a reasonable chance of 
obtaining a smaller percentage of 
large premiums than an absolute 
right to a larger percentage, worth- 
less because | have no charice of ob- 
taining it. | would have little hesi- 
tancy in concluding that a smaller 
percentage of something is more 
usetul in buying shoes for the baby 
than a larger percentage of nothing. 
[ would feel that even though the 
Hat commission rate is in theory 
mine as of right, my best interests 
under modern conditions require 
that I change my views. Being right 
is not necessarily being wise. You 
have heard the epitaph— 
Here lies the body of Jonathan Gray, 
Who died maintaining his right of 

way, 
He was right, dead right, as he sped 

along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been 

wrong. 

If I were an agent I would favor 
a plan of graded commissions de- 
signed to produce, whatever the size 
of a risk, a commission commensu- 
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rate with the value of services re- 
quired of me by that risk. 


Other Expense Factors 


The factors in rates for expense 
of administration and audit are flat 
percentages irrespective of size of 
premium, If agents accept a plan of 
graduated commissions, companies 
should accept a graduation of thesé 
expenses. It can be denionstfated 
that the cast 6f administration and 
atidit does not increase in the ratic 
of increase in size of prémiuni. If 
I were an agent, I would insist that 
these expenses be graduated down 
wafd as the size of the premitim in- 
creases, and that the savings be uséd 
to reduce the cost of insurance. 

The competitive cost-advantages 
of direct-writing carriers are con- 
tingent to a large degree upon con- 
tinuance of present expense factors 
in insurance rates. To the extent of 
reduction in premium accomplished 
by reduction in expense factors, sav- 
ings which direct-writing carriers 
would be able to use to obtain com- 
petitive advantage would be reduced. 


Retrospective Rating 


Advantageous as these steps would 
be, the greatest benefits to agents 
would restilt only if gradation of 
these expense factors were made 4 
part of a sound retrospective rating 
plan. Therefore, if I were an agent 
my goal would be sound retrospec- 
tive rating plans incorporating the 
principle of graded acquisition, ad- 
ministration and audit expense. 
Equipped with such a rating plan 
and a knowledge of his business no 
agent need be unduly alarmed at 
competition from direct-writing 
companies. 

The goal of sound retrospective 
rating coupled with graded expense 
is one which should be reached at 
once. Developments in connection 
with insurance of National Defense 
projects has spotlighted the neces- 
sity of modifying allowances to 
agents and to carriers on risks of 
substantial size. When contractors 
undertake work in private industry 
after having seen in operation the 
plan of rating defense projects, it is 
only natural that they will seek rate 
relief of some kind. If I were an 
agent I would insist that this goal 
be approached with all possible 
speed so that we will have available 

(Continued on page 36) 
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If | Were an Agent—Continued 


when needed plans which more ac- 
curately measure the expected loss 
and expense elements of such risks. 


Graded Expense Opposed 


Those of you who recall the first 
attempt to introduce graded expense 
as a principle of rating will remem- 
ber that opposition of stock com- 
pany agents plus opposition of di- 
rect-writing mutuals was sufficient 
to prevent adoption. The mutual 
companies, not quite daring to argue 
that they have a vested interest in 
the continuance of rating plans 
which produce their present com- 
petitive advantage, argued that 
gradation of expense is unfairly dis- 
criminatory. The stock company 
agents, reluctant to abandon the 
principle of a flat commission rate, 
ably supported the position of the 
mutual companies. 

You are no doubt wondering how 
the goal of sound retrospective rat- 
ing coupled with graded expense can 
now be justified if approval of 
graded expense could not then be 
obtained. I would like to use a few 
moments in discussion of that point. 





Discrimination 


The word “discriminate” means 
to distinguish, to mark as different, 
to differentiate. In its true meaning, 
then, discrimination is the very 
purpose of every rating plan. The 
plan enabling a home-owner in a 
city which controls fire hazards to 
purchase fire insurance at lower 
rates than are paid by a home-owner 
in the city which neglects its fire 
hazards discriminates between resi- 
dents of the two cities. The plan 
which enables an automobile owner 
whose automobile is _ principally 
used in a small town to purchase lia- 
bility insurance at a lower rate than 
a resident of Peoria must pay dis- 
criminates between a resident of the 
small town and a resident of Peoria. 
Since discrimination is the process 
by which rates more equitably ap- 
portion cost of insurance in accord- 
ance with hazard, it is obvious that 
discrimination is objectionable only 
when it is unfair. 

When statutes specific ally permit 
“fair discrimination” or prohibit 
“unfair discrimination” they but ex- 

press principles of the common law. 
The principle of classification of 


patrons is as old as trade itself. It 
has always been the law, even when 
the business involved was one af- 
fected with a public interest, that the 
giving of an advantage to one is 
proper provided it does not result 
in disadvantage to others. To state 
the legal principle another way, no 
unfair discrimination exists unless 
two elements are present: (1) an 
undue advantage to one and (2) an 
undue disadvantage to others. 


Thirty-six States in Line 


Of the forty-two jurisdictions in 
which private insurance carriers may 
write workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, thirty-six have adopted 
retrospective rating plans. Retro- 
spective rating threatens the com- 
petitive cost-advantage of direct- 
writing carriers. Therefore, it was 
opposed by all of the arguments of 
unfair discrimination which could 
be marshalled against it. Unfortu- 
nately for the opposition, retrospec- 
tive rating plans use no rates or rat- 
ing principles which have not previ- 
ously received sanction in most 
states, and the plans were so devised 
that advantages obtained were not 
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at the cost or disadvantage of other 
employers. 

Because retrospective plans ap- 
plicable to lines of insurance other 
than workmen’s compensation would 
embody the same principles it is 
reasonable to suppose that in thirty- 
six jurisdictions at least no objec- 
tion need be anticipated unless the 
incorporation of the principle of 
graded expense in a retrospective 
plan would be unfairly discrimina- 
tory. 


Minimum Premiums 


It would seem a bit late to raise 
that objection, That not all items of 
expense vary uniformly by size of 
risk has long been recognized in the 
application of rating plans. The use 
of minimum premiums, which has 
long been universally approved, is 
an explicit recognition of the pro- 
priety of this principle. This princi- 
ple has also been approved in ex- 
pense constants. In these instances 
the principle that not all items of 
expense vary uniformly by size of 
premium is the sole principle on 
which these rating procedures rest. 
Graded expense has already been 
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adopted in several instances. It is 
applicable in certain classes of 
surety. And it has been approved in 
Maine, Massachusetts and New 
York for workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 

The reasonableness of the princi- 
ple of graded expense has been at- 
tacked in connection with nearly all 
of the instances of its use which I 
have mentioned. The fact that it has 
been approved over opposition in 
connection with workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance in Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts and New York is 
indicative that approval could 
eventually be obtained in all states 
where approval is necessary. 


No Unfair Discrimination 


It is frequently argued that to 
grant benefits to large risks because 
of saving in expense penalizes the 
small risk and is, therefore, unfairly 
discriminatory. It is not at all neces- 
sary, in the development of a plan 
such as I have suggested, that ad- 
vantages to large risks increase the 
cost of insurance to risks too small 
to qualify for the saving. A plan 
giving advantages to risks which 
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qualify by size is not unfairly dis- 
criminatory with respect to risks 
not qualifying, provided no undue 
disadvantage is imposed upon the 
latter. This is true because one of 
the essential elements of unfair dis- 
crimination is absent. The plan I 
have in mind would be so prepared 
that the small risk would not be 
charged a single penny of additional 
premium because of expense saving 
on larger risks. 

Much water has gone over the 
dam since agents of stock compa- 
nies helped direct-writing companies 
defeat a proposal for graded ex- 
penses. In discussing with agents 
the ideas I have expressed to you, 
I find many who are now thinking 
as I would think if I were an agent. 
In states in which graded expense 
has been introduced, associations of 
agents have provided substantial 
help. The trend is unquestionably 
toward acceptance of graded ex- 
pense. This change in position is 
evidence that serious thought is be- 
ing given to conditions today con- 
fronting the agency system, and that 
agents are wisely looking beyond 
the present. 


From’ an address before the Illinois Association of 
Insurance Agents 
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SURETY LIMITS ON FEDERAL BONDS 


OLLOWING is the list of companies holding cer- 

tificates* of Authority from the Secretary of the 

Treasury as Acceptable Sureties on Federal Bonds, 
within the limitation set opposite their respective names, 
in the judicial districts of the States wherein they have 
appointed process agents. 


Underwriting 


NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations 
PRINCIPAL EXECULIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on 
SLATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond) 


California 


1. Associated Indemnity Corporation, San France sco $249,000 
2. Fireman's Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco .... "451, 000 
3. National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles.. 156,000 
4. Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco.......... 258,000 
5. Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles 160,000 
6. Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles .............. 547,000 
Connecticut 
7. The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford...... 2,413,000 
8. The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford ............ 436,000 
9. Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford... 3,102,000 
10. The Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford ........... 1,671,000 
Delaware 
11. Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn. 544,000 
Illinois 
12. American Motorists Insurance Co., Ch'cago ...... 200,000 
13. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago?...... 600,000 
Indiana 
14. Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. ............ 1,159,000 
15. Inland Bonding Co., South Bend ..........eseeee 49,000 
Kansas 
16. The Kansas Bankers Surety Co., Topeka .......... 56,000 
17. The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott .. 127,000 
Maine 
18. Maine Bonding and Casualty Co., Portland ...... 63,000 
Varyland 
19. American Bonding Co. of Baltimore ............ 186,000 
20. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore. . 1,384,000 
21. Maryland Casmatty Co., TaOTe 6..65cccccccscrves 684,000 
22. United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore 1,668,000 
Massachusetts 
23. American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston ...... 515,000 
24. American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston.. 844,000 
25. Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston ............ 1,714,000 
26. Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston 715,000 
27. New England Casualty Insurance Co., Springfield. . 141,000 
Michigan 
ae. yemteones Canmalty Co., Tltrelt 5 occicccccccccveseese 175,000 
29. Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit ........ 880,000 
Missouri 
30. Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas City.... 349,000 
31. Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City.. 678,000 
New Hampshire 
wee WUOteNe CAMety Co., TORN oie c ski ssc cecccsescs 124,000 
New Jerse y 
33. Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark ...... 250,000 
International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City. . 179,000 
Jew York 
35. American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Co., 
SS er ee ee 271,000 
: American Re-Insurance Co., New York .......... 748,000 
37. American Surety Co. of New York .............. 1,519,000 


FoREIGN COMPANIES 


AvuTHorRIzED To Do A REINSURANCE 


This list is published solely for the information oj 
Federal bond-approving officers and persons required 
to give bonds to the United States. It is based on state- 
ments filed with the U. S. Treasury Department as of 
June 30, 1941. 


Underwriting 


NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations 





PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond) 
38. Columbia Casualty Co., New York .............. 399 ,00( 
39. Eagle Indemnity Co., ‘New i nr 338,00 
40. The Excess Insurance Co. ot America, New York 171,001 
41. The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York...... 1,737 ,00( 
42. General Reinsurance Corporation, New York ...... 731,001 
43. Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls .......... 364,00 
44. Globe Indemnity Co., New York ............... 1,000,001 
45. Great American Indemnity Co., New York ........ 67 1,00 
46. The Home Indemn.ty Co., New York ............ 346,001 
47. London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America 
I, US eo oc ata add . . danaw wee camem eee 191,006 
48. Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York .... 240,000 
49. The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New 
Se Ee OE saa e einen nceeaevdsaerewas 236,00 
50. National Surety Corporation, EO aaa 1,460,006 
51. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. 931,00 
Sc. New Zouk Caouslty Co. New York 2.0 cccccsesves 246,00( 
53. North American Casualty and Surety Reinsurance 
ee ee are 
54. Phoenix Indemnity Co., New York .............. 
55. The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of New York 
56. Royal Indemnity Co., New York ................4. 
57. Seaboard Surety Co., New York ..............00- 
58. Standard Surety and Casualty Co. of New York 
59. Sun Indemnity Co. of New York ................ 
60. United States Casualty Co., New York ........... 
61. United States Guarantee Co., New York ......... 
62. The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York ........ 
Ohio 
63. The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton ...... 250,000 
ennsylvania 
64. American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pennsylvania. . 138,006 
65. Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia ............... 60, 001 
66. Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Phila 
ID is Scag Qt alameda a apheheen gPsiy lie Sista ela he 46, 1,218,00 
67 Manufacturers’ Casualty Insurance Co., Philadelphia 415,000 
68. Mellon Indemnity Corporation, Pittsburgh ........ 47 4,00( 
South Dakota 
69. Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls ..............-; 84,000 
Texas 
70. American General Insurance Co., Houston ........ 153,006 
71. American Indemnity Co., Galveston .............. 221,00 
72. Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth.. 71,00 
73. Employers Casualty Co., Dallas .......ccccccscece 104.000 
74. Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Galveston 43,000 
75. Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas .......... 197,00 
Virginia 
76. Virginia Surety Company, Inc., Roanoke ......... 37,00 
Washington 
77. General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle ........ 198.008 
78. Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle .........ccccceces 81.00 
79. United Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle ............ 100,00 


UNDERWRITING 
LIMITATIONS 
(Net limit on 
any one risk) 


DISTRICT OF 


Business ONLY CoLuMBIA 


80. Accident and Casualty Insurance Company of Winterthur, Switzerland (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) ...... $209,000 a 
81. Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.).......... 11 2000 a 
82. The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office Boston, a ee 1,497,000 a 
83. The | ei General Reinsurance Company, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, Ne w York, N. Y.). 500,000 a 
84. The Guarantee Company of North America. Montreal, Canada (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) ............. 156,000 a 
85. London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Ofc, Peet Work, WH. Vu) accccccccce 605,000 a 
86. The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Ollie, New York, N. Y. 601,000 a 


NOTES 


This list will be published semiannually, 
of each year. 

Risks in excess of limit fixed herein must be 
on the date of the execution of the risk will govern absolutely. 
This l'mit applies until a new rating is established by the 
Process agents are required in the following districts: 

able or filed. 
a District in which process agent has been appointed. 
* All certificates of authority expire April 30, and are 
1 Licensed to do a Fidelity and Surety Business in the State 
Companv of Illinois.” 


2 Certificate of authority issued June 13, 1941 
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following the audit of the financial reports submitted to the 


reported for quarter in which they are 


renewable May 


of New 


Department as of June 30 and December 31 


executed. In protecting such excess, the rating in foree 


Treasury Department. 
Where principal resides; 


where obligation is to be performed; and where bond is return 


1, annually. 


York under the name of “(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
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COMPLETE survey is now being conducted by 

the U. S. Treasury Department to ascertain the 
extent of foreign balances in the United States. To 
provide this intormation, Form TFR-300 is required 
to be filed by every person in the United States holding 
or having title, custody, control or possession of prop- 
erty of every foreign country and national amounting 
to $1,000 or more, except as to safe deposit boxes, 
patents, trade-marks, copyrights, franchises and part- 
nership and profit-sharing agreements where the form 
must be filed irrespective of value. The form requires 


Fire and Marine 


Albany Insurance Company, New York 
American and Foreign Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
American Central Insurance Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
American Union Insurance Company of New York, New York, 
Caledonian-American Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
The California Insurance Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
Capital Fire Insurance Company of California, Sacramento, 
Cal. 
Central Union Insurance Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
*Christiania General Insurance Corporation of New Y ork, New 
York, N. Y. 
Columbia Insurance Com ipany of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Commercial —; Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
New York, N. 
The nme thee Insurance Company of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 
*The Constitution Reinsurance Corporation of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 
The Eagle Fire Company of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Eureka-Security Fire and Marine Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Excess Reinsurance Company of America, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 
Federal Union Insurance Company, Chicago, Illinois 
*General Security Assurance Corporation of New York, New 
York, N. Y. 
The Homeland Insurance Company of America, New York, 
rw 
Hudson Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
Imperial Assurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
The Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. 
The Mercantile Insurance Company of America, New York, 
ry 


The Metropolitan Fire Reassurance Company, New York, 

nm. x. 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Newark Fire Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. 

*North American Fire and Marine Reinsurance Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

Orient Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Patriotic Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Pilot Reinsurance Company of New York, New York, 
N. Y. 

The Potomac Insurance Company of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 

Provident Fire Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

Prudential Insurance Co. of Great Britain, Located in New 
York, New York, N. Y 

Queen Insurance Company of America, New York, N. Y. 

Safeguard Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance Company of New York, 
N. Y., New York, N. Y. 

Seaboard Insurance Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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FOREIGN OWNED INSURANCE COMPANIES 





listing of all property in United States on June 1, 1940, 
and June 14, 1941, whether or not Form TFR-100- 
(Blocked Nationals) had ever been filed. To assist 
insurance agents and brokers in compiling this data 
we have prepared the complete accompanying list of all 
domestic insurance companies which are foreign owned 
or controlled. Excluded from this list are the numerous 
foreign insurance companies which maintain U. S. 
sranches or otherwise operate in this country, which 
are easily distinguishable. 


{Standard Insurance Company of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Star Insurance Company of America, New York, N. Y 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
United Firemen’s Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
*Zurich Fire Insurance Company of New York, New York, 
i oe 


Casualty and Surety 


* American é an and Liability Insurance Company, New 
York, N. 
Columbia C ie Company, New York, N. Y. 
—_ Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y. 
Globe Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y. 
London & Lancashire Indemnity Company of America, New 
York, N. 
*North American Casualty and Surety Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. 
Norwich Union Inde mnity Company, New York, N. Y. 
Phoenix Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y. 
Royal Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y. 
tStandard Surety & Casualty Company of New York, New 
Y ork, 
Sun Indemnity Company of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Life 


§American Citizens Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio 
*North American Reassurance Company, New York, N. Y. 
* Operations controlled in U. S. by American citizens under 
voting trust arrangements irrevocable for the period of the trust. 
+ Control purchased by American interests early in 1941. 
{Control purchased by Aetna Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., in May, 1941. 
§ Control believed held by interests identified with the General 
Insurance Company, Ltd., of Trieste, Italy. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


DECEMBER 

4 —Insurance Advertising Conference—winter meeting—to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

8-10 —National Association of Insurance Commissioners—mid-winter 
meeting—to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
mY 

9 —Arkansas Association of Insurance Agents—mid-year meeting 
—to be held at the Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. 

9-10 —American Management Association, Insurance Section—to 
be held at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

9-10 —Association of Life Insurance Counsel—annual meeting—to 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. N. Y. 

10 —Institute of Life Insurance—annual meeting—to be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

11-12—Life Presidents Association—annual meeting—to be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
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DEATH, DISMEMBERMENT, 
MISERY 


NOTHER name for speeding is 
“death, dismemberment and 
misery.” 

The pressed-for-time driver might 
remember this when he is trying to 
save five minutes by cutting in, or 
by stepping just a little harder on 
the gas. Instead of saying to him- 
self, “Well, I’m in an awful hurry, 
guess I'll just do a little speeding,” 
he might do well to substitute the 
words, “Well, I guess I'll just invite 
death, dismemberment and misery. 
That ought to get me somewhere.” 
It will. 

Last year nearly 35,000 people 
were killed in traffic accidents ; nine 
thousand, six hundred of them met 
death because of speed-crazy drivers. 
Two hundred and twenty-two thou- 
sand others were injured because 
drivers exceeded the speed limit. 
These figures for 1940 were well 
over the 1939 totals, when 7,990 lost 
their lives through accidents caused 
by speeding.—Fireman’s Fund Rec- 
ord. 
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NO PRIORITIES— 


on Insurance 











Practically everyone is 
being handicapped by the application of 
“PRIORITIES.” 


Remind your assureds 
that "PRIORITIES" do not affect insur- 
ance but that lack of adequate insurance 


may seriously affect them. 


Check your assured's 


requirements NOW. 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
HANDBOOK 


N AUTHORITATIVE guide- 


book for engineers engaged 


the field of street and highway 
traffic, titled “‘Traffic Engineering 
Handbook,” has been published by 


the Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
official traffic engineering organiza- 
tion, and the National Conservation 
Sureau, accident prevention division 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. The handbook, 
containing 320 pages, is being dis- 
tributed by both above organizations, 
60 John Street, New York City, and 
is priced at $3.25. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
UPHELD 


N A case involving the New York 

Financial Responsibility Law, the 
United States Supreme Court has 
held that bankruptcy does not void 
the penalty under which a motorist 
loses his driver’s license upon failure 
to satisfy a judgment against him 
arising from the operation of his 
automobile. The majority opinion 
held that the penalty was not solely 
for the protection of the creditor 
but to enforce a_ public policy, 
while the minority held that the 
creditor is given a powerful collec- 
tion device which should not survive 
bankruptcy. 











FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


FIRE, MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


SALVAGE 


Fire Losses reduced thru low 
cost Repairing. Let us 
estimate first! 





65 Ft. Linen end em aces 
cloth, Invisibly repaired. 
Linens, Damasks, Laces, Embroideries, Drapes, 
Silks, Brocades, Tapestries, mw. hws 
ture Fabrics, Rugs. Dresses, Clothing, Re- 
woven, eneres epaired, Regardioss. of how 
badly damaged 
Recommended by Nat’l. Museums, Press, 
Fire Co.’s., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 


142 East 34th St., New York 
(26th Year) . Lex. 2-3574 
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DIRECTORY OF UNITED 
MUTUAL COMPANIES 


HE nearly 2,400 mutual fire in- 

surance companies operating in 
the United States had a net premium 
volume in 1940 of $176,107,278, a 
gain of 7.8% compared with $163,- 
326,661 reported for the year 1939, 
Losses paid for the year were $65,- 
456,505 against $64,255,496 in 1939, 
The latest edition of “Directory of 
Mutual Insurance Companies in the 
United States,” published by the 
American Mutual Alliance reveals 
that the fire mutuals possessed assets 
on December 31, 1940 of $416,583,- 
766 and policyholders’ surplus of 
$258,166,316 compared with $398,- 
235,206 and $253,181,771, respec- 
tively, on December 31, 1939. In- 
surance in force at the year end 
aggregated $52,400,000,000, a gain 
of $3,500,000,000 over the previous 
year. The 1939 figures have been 
adjusted to include the Atlantic Mu- 
tual of New York, which was inad- 
vertently omitted from previous edi- 
tions of this directory. 


MARINE INSURANCE FUND 


HE recent modification of the 

neutrality act to permit arming 
of U. S. merchant vessels will 
bring into use the $40,000,000 fund 
granted last year to the U. S. Mart- 
time Commission for the purpose 
of providing war risk insurance on 
vessels and cargoes. 

Admiral Land, commission chair- 
man, it is reported, is hopeful that 
private carriers will continue to sup- 
ply the bulk of required coverages 
with the marine fund available when 
the private markets are overtaxed. 


HOTEL LINCOLN-— 





The patronage ot travelers 
who demand the best is Hotel 
Lincoln's reward for high stan- 
dards of service, hospitality 
and cuisine. All rooms have 
bath, circulating ice-water, 
electric fan and compliment- 
ary morning newspaper 


400ROOMS 400BATHS 
FROM 6950 SINGLE 














J VDIANAPOLIS— 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


America Fore: Changes in the midwest- 
ern field include the appointment of Fred 
E. Heckel as state agent for North Da- 
kota and naming of John B. Hunter as 
special agent in lowa. Mr. Heckel re- 
placed Robert W. Swanson who was 
transferred to Indiana as a special agent, 
while Mr. Hunter replaced Vincent 
0’Malley who was inducted into military 
service. 


xk 


Automobile: Joseph J. Such is now spe- 
cial agent in Ohio for the Automobile and 
Standard Fire, assisting state agent C. D. 
Lamb who has jurisdiction over the 
Western Ohio territory. 

x & <= 


Commerciai Union: Transfer of special 
agent H. J. Schoeppe from Minnesota to 
the Southern Kansas field was announced 
following the resignation of Hugh Cold- 
well. The Northern Kansas field con- 
tinues under the supervision of special 
agent Lloyd L. Gaines at Topeka. R. K. 
Newlin, formerly with the Great Ameri- 
can Indemnity, now is special agent for 
this group in southern California. 


xk * 


Connecticut Indemnity: Effective Octo- 
ber 30, Thomas C. Howay has been made 
manager of the casualty department, 
handling Pacific Coast operations for 
this company, according to announce- 
ment by Mr. E. V. Oliver, manager of 
the Pacific Coast Department of the Se- 
curity Group of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Mr. Howay succeeds Harold F. 
Kjaerbye, resigned. 
kk 


Corroon & Reynolds: To succeed Glen 
W. Eustis resigned, E. J. Lorenzen has 
been appointed state agent for Minnesota. 
Mr. Lorenzen, for the past four years, 
has acted in a similar capacity for the 
New Hampshire group and previously, 
for 17 years, he was associated with the 
Aetna Fire Group. 
xs 


Fidelity & Guaranty: 1. Knox Wood, 
who for the past twelve years had been 
associated with the Virginia Rating Bu- 
reau, recently was named special agent 
for this company in Virginia. 


xk 


Fireman's Fund: Russell L. Gordon, who 
was recently released from Army service, 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
automobile department at Chicago. He 
succeeded Arthur O. Anderson, who con- 
tinues with the department in a super- 
visory capacity. Richard E. Winkler has 
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been named special agent-engineer to as- 
sist state agent W’. A. Sawyer in the 
northern Ohio field. 

*« & & 


General of Seattle: Transfer of G. R. 

Logan from eastern Washington to west- 

ern Washington field was announced early 

last month. John R. Carter, formerly 

with the Hardware Mutuals in Oregon, 

succeeded Mr. Logan at Spokane. 
xk * 


Hartford Fire: Since early last month 
al. H, F, Adland has been Wayne County 
special agent at Detroit. Mr. Adland 
previously was an examiner in the Chi- 
cago Office. 

i i ae 
Home: Effective November Ist E. R. 
Pope was appointed state agent for Louis- 
iana succeeding the late H. B. Edwards. 
Mr. Pope, since March, 1940, had been 
associate state agent. 

=x & & 


London Assurance: Since November Ist 
Charles H. Kahrs has been Western 
Pennsylvania state agent for this com- 
pany and Manhattan F. & M. Previously 
state agent for Oklahoma, he succeeded 
Thomas J. Beagan who joined the Na- 
tional Union. Special agent William W. 
Waggoner succeeded Mr. Kahrs in Okla- 
homa. Mr. Waggoner had been assisting 
state agent Godfrey J. Giersberg in Mis- 
souri and Kansas for the past year and 
a half. 
x * *® 


Loyalty Group: Under a new set-up in 
Iowa brought about by the death of Roy 
Stone, Otto R. Besch now handles about 
three-quarters of the state for Firemen’s 
exclusively. /. R. Sherman now is state 
agent in northwest Iowa for Milwaukee 
Mechanics, National Ben Franklin and 
Pittsburgh Underwriters, while Morris 
D. Koon is state agent for Concordia, 
Girard and Keystone Underwriters. 
Frank Bagwell, state agent at Waterloo, 
continues to supervise all companies for 
northeast Iowa. 


xk 


Maryland Casualty: $8,880,000 
Premises All-Risk Policy was recently 
written for a large investment house in 
New York City through the Burglary 
Department of the Maryland Casualty 
Company. This is the largest such policy 
ever issued. The insurance was in force 
for one day and covered the distribution 
of an issue of securities avainst all loss 
of, destruction of, or damage to the se- 
curities during the 24-hour period. 
Stephen Bedell, Jr., for the last two years 
manager of the Agency and Production 
Department of the Maryland Casualty 


Company’s New York Office, has been 
named Manager of the Casualty Depart- 
ment of the office, succeeding John P. 
Coffay, Jr., resigned. 

x ke 


National Fire: New —e agents in the 
Eastern field are: W’. F. Watts for west- 
ern New York, L. A. 'S. Buckland for 
West Virginia and Convad W. Swift for 
New Jersey. In the Mountain States 
field, J. D. Morton has been appointed 
special agent succeeding H. l’. Burke, re- 
signed. 

x ** 
National Surety Corp.: John O’Hea 
has been appointed manager of the New- 
ark Branch Office, and Harry Meyborg 
has been appointed assistant manager, ac- 
cording to announcement by Vincent Cul- 
len, president. 

xk 


National Union: Effective January Ist 
state agents J. C. Blair and Allen C. Mc- 
Cabe will retire and be placed on the re- 
serve force. The company also announced 
the appointment of Thomas J. Beagan as 
state agent. He will currently be associ- 
ated with Mr. Blair in Western Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia fields. 
x & & 


Pacific National: Two important pro- 
motions were announced by this company 
on November 15th. Roy O. Elsmore, who 
had been manager of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Department, was elevated to the 
position of Pacific Coast Manager with 
headquarters at the home office in San 
Francisco. Succeeding Mr. Elsmore as 
manager of the Los Angeles office is 
Laurent A. Loustau, previously special 
agent in the San Joaquin Valley and 
South Coast district. W. E. Vanderbilt 
is now special agent for this company in 
New York State. He replaced D. F. 
Gibb, resigned. 
xk *& * 


Preferred Mutual: Earl J. Birdseye, ex- 
perienced special agent, has been em- 
ployed to serve this company’s field re- 
quirements in approximately two-thirds 
of New York State. 

2 


Royal-Liverpool: Clifford W. Lundquist 
now is a special agent for this group at 
Seattle. S. J. Cunningham who has been 
serving in the U. S. Army, has returned 
to his post as special agent in Arizona. 
A. Pierce Amos who substituted for Mr. 
Cunningham has been transferred to the 
San Francisco office. 
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ER worst enemy? 

Tuberculosis! More 
people between 15 and 45 
die from tuberculosis than 
from any other disease! 


Yet tuberculosis can be 
wiped away. Since 1907 
your Local Tuberculosis 
Association has helped re- 
duce the annual death toll 
from 179 to 47 per 100,000. 


Join this fight! From now 
till Christmas send no let- 
ter, no card, no package 
without the Christmas Seal 
that fights Tuberculosis! 


Buy 


1941 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 








Will you help her... 


against her worst enemy ? 


CHRISTMAS 


“= The National, State 
and Local Tubercu- 
losis Associations 
in the United States 














SEALS 








HOSPITALIZATION PLANS 
BOOM 


CCORDING to the Hospital 


Service Plan Commission of the 


American Hospital Association, one 
half million people were enrolled in 
approved Blue Cross Plans during 
the third quarter of 1941, and the 
growth during the first nine months 
of 194] was greater than during the 
same period in any preceding year. 
The total enrollment in the 67 
plans on October 1, 1941 was 7,461,- 
362. One hundred fifteen thousand 
groups of employed people have been 
enrolled. The groups range in size 
from small retail and professional 
units with less than ten subscribers 
to large industrial groups with 
thousands of persons participating 
through their places of employment. 
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POHS HEADS INSURANCE 
COURSE 


ERBERT J. POHS, authority 
on insurance subjects, will con- 
tinue his successful work as_ in- 
structor-in-charge of the insurance 
courses conducted by the Marquand 
School of the Central Branch 
Y.M.C.A. in Brooklyn, N. x. 
Considered one of the best quali- 
fied men in the field for this work, 
Mr. Pohs, who has just completed 
the 13th semester of insurance 
courses, does more than lend his 
name and advice to the school. He 
is present at every session, delivers 
more than one third of all the lec- 
tures and helps select and train the 
fourteen associate instructors that 
make the Marquand insurance 
course one of the finest ever offered. 


WATCH YOUR 
COLLECTIONS 


_ er nagpatcanigge agents will be faced 
with some of the problems that 
confronted them at the bottom of the 
depression in 1932 when many of 
their policyholders could not pay the 
premiums, according to Robert C. 
Hosmer, president of the Excelsior 
Insurance Company. He _ warned 
that although people employed in 
industries producing goods for de- 
fense are receiving large wages and 
full employment, there are many in- 
dustries that will be obliged to lay 
off large numbers of their employees 
or perhaps close down entirely for 
lack of raw materials. 

He listed businesses that required 
metal or metal parts, those making 
washing machines, metal furniture, 
plumbing and heating, ice boxes, 
rubber footwear, vacuum cleaners, 
ironers, etc., as being affected along 
with auto salesmen, wholesale and 
retail distributors and builders. 


INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC 
ENGINEERS 


AROLD F. HAMMOND, na- 

tionally known traffic engineer 
and director of the Traffic Division 
of the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, accident-prevention division 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, has been elected 
vice-president of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers. Members of the 
Institute include state, county, and 
municipal traffic engineers in every 
section of the country. Mr. Ham- 
mond has served as their secretary- 
treasurer and board of direction 
member. 

Mr. Hammond has been active in 
planning and coordinating state and 
regional traffic engineering confer- 
ences throughout the country. While 
the Institute has its headquarters in 
New York, it works with official 
and non-official groups interested in 
safety and traffic improvement on 
public highways in every state. 

A graduate of the University of 
Michigan, Mr. Hammond has been 
on the staff of the National Conser- 
vation Bureau since 1935. He is co- 
editor of the Traffic Engineering 
Handbook, recent joint publication 
of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers and the National Conservation 
sureau. 
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CATASTROPHIC DEATHS 


ATASTROPHES account for 

only a little over Ohe per cent 
of all deaths from accidental causes 
in the United States each year, ac- 
cording to statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. In the past 4% years, ca- 
tastrophes were responsible for some 
5,600 deaths out of a total of 435,- 
000 deaths in all kinds of accidents. 
Natural cataclysms—such as_tor- 
nadoes, floods, and hurricanes—ac- 
counted for only 9.6 per cent of all 
catastrophic accidents, and claimed 
about one-third of the total deaths 
from accidents killing five or more 
persons at one time. On the other 
hand, catastrophes due to human 
failure comprised 90.4 per cent of 
these accidents and two thirds of 
the deaths. 

Although the chances of accident 
catastrophes occurring are greatly 
increased by intensive defense prep- 
arations, all the catastrophes in the 
United States last year accounted 
for only about 1% per cent of the 
accidental deaths. Nevertheless, it 
is natural that we should be not 
only horrified at the killing of large 
numbers of people, but feel keenly 
the loss to the Nation of men vitally 
needed in its defense. 

A study of records of accidents 
causing five or more deaths during 
the period from January 1, 1937 
through June 1941, shows that in 
the 414 years under review, motor 
vehicle accidents caused about one 
third of the catastrophic accidents 
and 832 deaths, or 14.8 per cent. 
Conflagrations, explosions, etc., took 
1,183 lives, coal mine disasters 502, 
and military and civil aviation, 402 
lives. 


ALL BONUSES ARE 
PAYROLL 


N ALL probability the distribution 

of cash or its equivalent to em- 
ployees in the form of bonuses, 
Christmas presents, etc. will be on 
a more liberal scale than usual this 
year. Henry D. Sayer, general man- 
ager of the New York Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board points out 
that all such bonuses or gifts to em- 
ployees should be included in payroll 
for the purpose of computing the 
proper workmen’s compensation pre- 
mium charge. (Rule 3 of Section 


FOR DECEMBER, 1941 


AGENTS' EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


RESIDENT R. W. Forshay has 

announced the appointment of 
the new Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents under the chairman- 
ship of retiring president Payne 
H. Midyette. New appointees are: 
Harold I. Callis, Santa Barbara; 


U. & O. RULES AND RATES 


NTRODUCTION of a twelve- 

month limit of the period of lia- 
bility in all of the standard use 
and occupancy insurance forms, re- 
christened business interruption in- 
demnity coverage, has been an- 
nounced by the various regional 
bodies of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association. Another change has 
been in the additional period of lia- 
bility, if any, due to destruction of 
raw stock on manufacturing risks. 
This is now limited to not exceeding 
30 days, similar to the previous treat- 
ment of stock in process. The time 
limitation, however, may be ex- 
tended by endorsement. 

U. & O. rates remain unchanged 
except for the added cost incurred 
through the extension of time limits. 
Revision of time limits has been 
considered necessary under present 
conditions when the time required to 
replace essential machinery or equip- 
ment or raw stock, under priorities 
and national defense demands, may 
be materially greater than normally 
anticipated. 


AUTO ACCIDENTS KILL 
MORE THAN BOMBS 


WELVE months of intensive 

Nazi air raids over England killed 
fewer civilians than died in auto 
accidents in this country last year, in 
which a total of 35,000 persons were 
killed and more than 1,300,000 in- 
jured. Based on insurance company 
estimates of $35,000 per death and 
$300 per injury, these deaths and 
injuries cost more than $1,500,000,- 


Nearly 60 per cent of the 35,000 
deaths occurred at night, although 
less than one-third of all traffic 
move during the hours of darkness. 
During the past 10 years, while day 
fatalities decreased 9 per cent, night 
deaths increased 17 per cent. 


L. C. Hilgemann, Milwaukee; Will 
S. Keese, Jr., Chattanooga; and 
W. Ray Thomas, Pittsburgh. Re- 
appointees are: Lorren W. Garlicks, 
St. Joseph; Fred A. Moreton, Salt 
Lake City; Thomas G. Redden, 
Greensboro; and Chris Zoercher, 
Tell City, Indiana. 


FINANCE MERGER 


OMMERCIAL Credit Com- 

pany of Baltimore has com- 
pleted arrangements to purchase the 
assets of National Bond & Invest- 
ment Company of Chicago, includ- 
ing subsidiary companies. This is of 
interest to insurance men because 
Commerical Credit, which already 
owns American Credit Indemnity 
Co., Calvert Fire Insurance Co. 
and Cavalier Insurance Corp., will 
thereby acquire Plymouth Insur- 
ance Co. and add control of about 
$4,000,000 automobile premiums to 
the nearly $10,000,000 of such pre- 
miums reported in 1940 by the Cal- 
vert Fire. However, about 75% of 
the business placed through Calvert 
was reinsured by the Home Insur- 
ance Company and the Plymouth 
did not commence active operations 
until 1941 and presumably retained 
only a small portion of the volume 
which it had been placing through 
the Monarch Agency (a National 
Bond subsidiary) with the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN ARBITRATION 
ASSOCIATION 


ORNELIUS VANDERBILT 

WHITNEY, president of the 
American Arbitration Association, 
has announced the appointment of 
two additional insurance men to the 
National Panel of Arbitrators: 
Donald A. Adams, president of the 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 
and one time president of Inter- 
national Rotary and John M. Balliet, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, general agent 
of the Fidelity & Deposit. The 
American Arbitration Association 
is a non-profit organization with 
offices in thirty-one key cities to ex- 
pedite the settlement of any commer- 
cial or industrial disputes through 
arbitration. 
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| You are a Builder... 


who builds with counsel, confidence 
and protection for those who seek 
safety from ever-threatening haz- 


ards. 


Only intangible materials are yours 
to use until sudden emergencies de- 
mand positive proof of stability and 


action. 


Then they must be avail- 


able at a moment's notice. 


Can you assure your prospects and 
clients of a nation-wide net work of 
friendly service... prompt, pleasant 
Home Office assistance when re- 
quired ... ample resources to cope 
with sudden disaster? 


Trinity Universal's tangible protec- 
tion is yours to offer prospects and 
clients ... substantial materials with 
which to create loyal friends. 


J viely Cones f 





INSURANCE COMPANY 











CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 Edward T. Harrison, President 
AUTOMOBILE * CASUALTY FIRE * INLAND MARINE * COMPENSATION * BONDS 
Dallas (Home Office) Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles 
Columbus Indianapolis Denver Birmingham Seattle 





NEBRASKA SUSPENDS 


OMMISSIONS' on Home 

Owners’ Loan Corporation 
business, which have accumulated 
since February of this year, are now 
payable to Nebraska Insurance 
Agents. The State Insurance De- 
partment has suspended its order of 
February 15, 1941, which held up 
operation of the Stock Company As- 
sociation in Nebraska. The suspen- 
sion, retroactive to the date of the 
order, is for an indefinite period of 
time. 
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H. O. L. C. RULING 

The Nebraska Director of Insur- 
ance, C. B. Frazier, reporting the 
action to the Stock Company Asso- 
ciation, said that suspension is con- 
tingent upon certain reports to be 
received from the Stock Company 
Association and that the department 
is not abandoning the principles an- 
nounced in the original order. The 
move is made, he said, to take care 
of the situation as it now exists 
and to benefit Nebraska insurance 
agents. 








ILLINOIS AGENTS 
CONVENTION 


N NOVEMBER 6 the Illinois 

Association of Insurance Agents 
opened their 42nd annual convention 
and dedicated it to the theme of “‘In- 
surance and the Insurance Agents of 
the Future.” The two day meeting, 
held in Peoria, was well attended 
and the general concensus of opinion 
was that it was one of the most 
interesting and educational sessions 
ever held by this Association. 

Problems of present day insur- 
ance were explained and discussed 
by speakers well qualified in their 
lines and agents were urged to pro- 
mote greater safety measures in 
their communities, especially where 
the local industries have been speeded 
up due to defense work. 

At the close of Friday morn- 
ing’s session new officers for the 
coming year were elected. They 
were: Chairman of the Board, 
Lyle H. Gift of Peoria; President, 
McCullough Winters of Quincy; 
Executive Vice President, Eugene 
F. Engelhard of Chicago; Secretary, 
Lillian L. Herring of Chicago; 
Treasurer, D. V. Moody of Elgin; 
National Councillor, Alvin S. Keys 
of Springfield. 


NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


FTER ten months legislative 

consideration certain Massachu- 
setts mutual companies have been 
granted the right to remove the con- 
tingent liability clause from their 
policies thereby placing them on an 
equal competitive basis with mutuals 
of every other state. The law be- 
comes operative in ninety days and 
requires a mutual fire or casualty 
company to maintain a surplus at 
least equal to the minimum capital 
requirements of a stock company 
transacting similar lines except that 
a mutual fire company may write fire 
and allied lines with $200,000 sur- 
plus (capital requirement $300,000). 
In addition all mutual companies 
issuing non-assessable policies in 
Massachusetts must keep $200,000 
on deposit with the state treasurer 
or the proper officer of their state 
of domicile. 
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BUILDING COSTS 


ATERITAL and labor costs in- 

volved in construction of a 
standard six-room house in Sep- 
tember, 1941, stood in total 13.2 per 
cent above such costs for the same 
period of 1940, according to econo- 
mists of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. Building supply costs 
during the 12-month period rose 
12.3 per cent as against a 15.2 per 
cent increase in those for labor. 

The base of the construction cost 
index employed by the Board’s Di- 
vision of Research and Statistics is 
the average month of 1935-1939. 
The index now stands at 116.5—the 
corresponding 1940 period’s was 
102.9. 

Of cities which have reported six- 
room cost estimates for the October 
period, 18 registered increases of 
more than $200 for the past quarter, 
with the largest increase—$900— 
occurring at Camden, New Jersey. 
In the district of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of New York, costs have 
risen $1,000 to $1,500 since last 
year. 

Bank Board economists point out 
that recent U. S. Department of 
Labor statistics show that the great- 
est wholesale price gains have oc- 
curred in lumber—up almost 21 per 
cent—paint and paint materials, up 
13 per cent, and plumbing and heat- 
ing supplies, up 8 per cent. 


THE old saying "A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush" might well be applied to 
the customers we have on our books. Take 
care of them, and they will take care of you. 





MAN AND THE MOTOR CAR 


A MODERN revision of “Man 
and the Motor Car,” widely used 
high school textbook in driver edu- 
cation, has been published by the 
National Conservation Bureau, acci- 
dent prevention division of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. The original edition, 
published in 1936 as a pioneer ex- 
periment in this new educational 
field, went through 30 printings and 
is now used in thousands of high 
schools throughout the country. 

Albert W. Whitney, consulting 
director of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, editor of both the 
original and newer editions of the 
book, explains that its objectives are 
“to present to the high school stu- 
dent in the classroom the complete 
story of the automobile and its in- 
fluence upon society, to teach the 
student all that he need know in 
regard to the art of driving, and to 
aid in developing those attitudes and 
habits of courtesy and co-operation 
which are so necessary in our highly 
mechanized society.” 

Despite recent increases in pub- 
lishing costs and the increased size 
of the new edition, “Man and the 
Motor Car” will be priced at $1.00 
the copy. Quantity prices will be 
quoted to schools, state departments 
and other organizations interested in 
promoting safe driver education. 

All requests for information 
should be addressed to the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, 60 John 
Street, New York City. 


INSURANCE STOCKS 


BOUGHT @ SOLD © QUOTED 
Inquiries Invited 
HALL & TURNBULL 
Insurance Stock Specialists 
42 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


By Rutherford T. Johnstone, A.B., M.D., 
Director of the Department of Occupational 
Diseases, Golden State Hospital, Los Anas 
California, Formerly Assistant Professor of 
Medicine, University of Pittsburgh School of 
Medicine. 558 pages with 132 illustrations. 
Philadelphia and ondon: W. Saunders 
Company, 1941, Price $7.50. 


Those of our subscribers who are 
concerned with occupational disease 
hazards, treatment, or claims should 
find much of value in this compre- 
hensive text. Although the author 
has aimed at general and industrial 
medical practitioners, his presenta- 
tion revolves around the medicolegal 
aspec.> of occupational diseases and 
the fur-tion of the physician as re- 
lated to workmen’s compensation. 
Diagnosis, treatment, and disability 
prognosis are given full attention. 

Prefatory chapters on the history 
of workmen’s compensation and the 
part of the physician in its admin- 
istration are followed by sections 
on “Gases, Solvents, and Fumes,” 
“The Metals,” “The Dusts,” etc., 
treating in detail with specific haz- 
ards. Photographs and drawings are 
used to excellent advantage. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the 
W. B. Saunders Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
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HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Corroon & Reynolds 


Incorporated 


92 William Street, New York 
MANAGER 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of 


America 


Established 1862 


Knickerbocker Insurance 


Company of 


New York 


Organized 1913 


Merchants 


and Manufacturers 


Insurance Company 


of New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance 


Company 


Incorporated 1832 


DEPARTMENTS 


CHICAGO 
PitTSBURGH 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Kansas CIty 


MONTREAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Losses Paid Exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 


RHODE ISLAND AMENDS 
MARINE DEFINITION 


IRE, marine and casually com- 

panies licensed in Rhode Island 
have been notified of the modifica- 
tion of the Marine Definition to 
permit the writing in that State 
of Silverware Floaters, Personal 
Property Floaters or so-called 
Householder’s Comprehensive. The 
effective date of this change was 
November 1, 1941. 
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INVESTIGATION OF 
REBATING 


S A result of an investigation of 

rebating practices in New York 
State, fines of $500 each have been 
imposed upon two agents. “The 
practice 1s the subject of an investi- 
gation and those found to engage in 
rebating in the future cannot expect 
such lenient treatment and will be 
in serious danger of losing their 
licenses,” said Superintendent Pink. 


SALARY INCREASES 


HE rising cost of living has been 

giving employers and employees 
something to think about and a 
number of insurance companies have 
already taken action toward raising 
salaries. High wages in some de- 
fense industries coupled with vacan- 
cies caused by military service are 
also giving personnel departments 
concern. Companies are following 
various schemes, some giving a cash 
bonus, others an “emergency allow- 
ance” based on a percentage of 
salary, while others are planning a 
quarterly adjustment based on the 
cost of living index prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. So far we have seen an- 
nouncement of action taken by the 
following companies: Aetna (Fire) 
Group, Hartford ; Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, Hartford; Fidelity and 
Deposit Group, Baltimore; Glens 
Falls Group, Glens Falls; Insur- 
ance Company of North America 
Group, Philadelphia; National Fire 
Group, Hartford; New York Un- 
derwriters Insurance, N. Y.; North- 
western Mutual Life, Milwaukee ; 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford; 
Saint Paul Group, Saint Paul ; State 
Farm Insurance Companies, Bloom- 
ington; United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty, Baltimore. 


PREMIUM FINANCE 
METHODS STUDIED 


HE New York Insurance De- 

partment recently appointed a 
committee for the purpose of de- 
termining some uniform practice of 
notifying mortgagees of their inter- 
ests under fire insurance policies in 
cases where the premium has been 
financed. Lack of uniformity here- 
tofore resulted in considerable con- 
fusion to savings banks and finance 
organizations. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE ACCIDENT 
DEATHS 


M YTOR-VEHICLE accident 
deaths in 156 large cities totaled 
181 during the week ending Septem- 
ber 27, 1941, an increase of 1.1 per 
cent over the 179 deaths reported 
during the corresponding week of 
1940. The corresponding death rates 
(deaths per 100,000 population enu- 
merated as of April 1, 1940) were 
22.4 and 22.2, respectively. 
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PREVIEW FOR FORTY-TWO 


ITH the slogan of “a preview 

for forty-two,” the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, as usual, 
filled their annual mid-winter one day 
meeting, held December 4th at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, with outstanding speakers, 
ideas and suggestions for the coming 
year’s insurance advertising. 

The morning session included ad- 
dresses by Ernest L. Clark, insur- 
ance manager of the J. C. Penney 
Company ; Frank Potter, field super- 
visor for the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety and Jerome Van Wiseman, 
director of public relations for the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. Van Wiseman’s stint 
included the answering of questions 
on the Association’s “ABC of the 
\-Plan.” 

R. P. Barbour, United States 
manager of the Northern Assurance 
and president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, as the lunch- 


CASUALTY ACTUARIAL 
SOCIETY 


T THE recent annual meeting 

of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, Ralph H. Blanchard, Pro- 
fessor of Insurance, School of 
Business, Columbia University, was 
elected president. All other officers 
were re-elected: Harold J. Gins- 
burgh and James M. Cahill, vice 
presidents ; Richard Fondiller, secre- 
tary-treasurer ; Clarence W. Hobbs, 
editor and Thomas O. Carlson, 
librarian. 

Following election of officers and 
other business of the annual meet- 
ing, papers - were presented by 
Robert J. Myers on “An Analysis 
of Prepayment Discounts,” by Clar- 
ence W. Hobbs on “State Regulation 
of Insurance Rates,” and by Thomas 
F. Tarbell on “Exhibits and Sched- 
ules of the Casualty Annual State- 
ment Blank.” In the afternoon 
meeting informal discussion was on 
“Comparative Effect of the Current 
Defense Effort on the Premium Vol- 
ume and the Underwriting Results 
for the Various Lines of Casualty 
Insurance” and “Problems Result- 
ing from the New York Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act 
and Possible Solutions.”’ In addition 
there was formal discussion of 
papers previously submitted. 
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eon speaker, offered suggestions to 
the members of the I.A.C. on build- 
ing good will for the National Board 
and the business in general. 

The afternoon session was de- 
voted to a panel discussion, led by 
1.A.C. members, and nearly all those 
attending participated in this most 
interesting meeting. The many 
problems confronting the insurance 
advertising men today and the neces- 
sity for more and better sales pro- 
motion activities were the subjects 
of discussion and made the session 
a lively one. 

H. G. Helm, advertising manager 
for the Glens Falls Group, was pro- 
gram chairman and W. C. Rhoades, 
of the Marine Office of America, 
and Harold J. Graham, assistant 
production manager of the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, assisted him. 
All three of these gentlemen deserve 
high praise for the splendid and in- 
formative program they constructed. 


CASUALTY REINSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


ASED on statements filed with 

us at June 30, 1941 the casualty 
reinsurance companies appear to be 
increasing premium volume some- 
what more rapidly than the direct 
writers, but continue to report 
favorable loss and expense ratios, 
even lower, in the aggregate, than 
for the first half of 1940. Net writ- 
ings of the five leading casualty re- 
insurance carriers were $15,070,000 
at the half-way point of 1941, while 
the 1940 comparable production was 
$12,881,000, a gain in 1941 of 17% 
for the reinsurers against a 10% in- 
crease for direct writers. Casualty 
reinsurers reported an incurred loss 
ratio of 39.1% and an incurred ex- 
pense ratio of 48.6% in the first six 
months of this year, against slightly 
higher figures of 39.7% and 49.4% 
respectively in the half-year 1940. 
With year-end adjustments, the cal- 
endar year figures were 36.3% for 
losses and 50.4% for expenses. 
While September 30, 1941, figures 
are not available, unofficial reports 
indicate increasingly favorable re- 
sults. The aggregate assets of the 
five reinsurance writers at June 30, 
1941, were $80,308,000, while cap- 
ital, surplus and special reserves 


totaled $30,805,000. 
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x Safeguard the * 


American Way 


Buy DEFENSE 
BONDS today! 


Insurance people, of all Ameri- 
cans perhaps, best know the im- 
portance of foresight, protection, 
conservation. ® Far-sighted Amer- 
icans are buying Defense Bonds 
and Stamps not only as a patriotic 
duty, but also to protect homes 
and families, to conserve priceless 
liberty. © These factors alone 
promise “dividends” of incalcu- 
lable value. But, in addition, De- 
fense Bonds and Stamps are a 


sound, profitable investment, 


backed by the world’s largest re- 
sources. ® Action is what counts. 
Let’s buy, and keep on buying, 
U. S. Defense Bonds and Stamps! 
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HOSE who are responsible for 

preventing the spread of com- 

municable diseases among in- 
dustrial workers will find the fol- 
lowing list of important industrial 
sanitary measures useful for check- 
ing purposes. 

The list is not complete, since 
special conditions exist in every in- 
dustrial plant, but the steps listed 
below are of particular importance. 

Keep all employee service rooms 
visibly clean—By “employee service 
rooms” is meant wash rooms, toilets, 
locker rooms, shower baths, lunch- 
rooms, rest rooms, smoking rooms, 
etc. Such places should be kept 
scrupulously clean to maintain good 
employee relations and also to pre- 
vent the spread of disease, since 
visible dirt of any description may 
offer disease germs good conditions 
for multiplication. 


Encourage Cleanliness 


Service rooms should be cleaned 
thoroughly every night and given 
whatever attention may be necessary 
after noon-day use. 

Keep all employee service rooms 
bacteriologically clean—Soap and 
other commonly used cleaners are 
not adequate substitutes for germi- 
cides. To destroy germs, apply an 
effective disinfectant, by spraying, 
wiping, or swabbing, to all surfaces 
in service rooms touched by those 
using them, including walls, floors, 
doors, tables, benches, basins, fau- 
cets, urinals, toilet seats, covers, and 
rims. 

A germicide widely used for in- 
dustrial sanitation is a solution of a 
suitable hypochlorite containing 300 
parts of available chlorine per mil- 
lion parts of water, because such a 
solution kills micro-organisms on 
contact, is non-toxic and non-irritat- 
ing to human beings, leaves no odor 
of its own, and effectually destroys 
other odors. Hypochlorite solutions 
are best prepared by using hypo- 
chlorite compounds especially made 
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INDUSTRY! 


up for sanitation purposes. They 
are applied immediately after the 
regular cleaning operations. 


Proper Materials 


An important factor in bacteri- 
ological cleanliness is the use of non- 
absorbent, non-corroding materials 
of construction for floors and fix- 
tures in service rooms. 

Provide a safe, effective, and ac- 
ceptable hand cleaner—If the soap 
provided for the workers’ use is too 
harsh, it may cause dermatitis. On 
the other hand, if it is too weak to 
remove normal stains and soil, the 
men are likely to resort to the use 
of gasoline, thinners, floor-cleaning 
powders, and other substances that 
may be harmful. When a bland 
soap powder does not suffice for 
hand cleaning, a special study of 
conditions may be made before a 
satisfactory cleaner can be selected. 

Common towels must not be used. 

Supply a protective hand cream 
when needed—protective hand 





Foot baths for disease control 







by RALPH L. CARR 
The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.} 


creams are indicated when workers 
must handle irritating substances 
and can not, or will not, wear suit- 
able gloves. 

Common drinking cups must not 
be used. 


Athlete's Foot 


Where people walk around bare- 
foot, prevent the spread of “athlete’s 
foot”—This applies to all shower 
baths and to many locker rooms. 
The following treatment is known to 
be effective: 

Require each person to stand for 
at least 10 seconds in a shallow foot 
bath containing a 0.5% hypochlorite 
solution (5000 parts of available 
chlorine per million parts of water). 
Renew solution after 200 uses and, 
in any case, twice a week. Use spent 
solution for mopping up parts of 
floor, benches, etc., touched by bare 
feet. (Editor’s note—In addition, 
excellent results have been obtained 
through a simple process of “con- 
ditioning” the feet by a liquid de- 
signed to toughen the skin of the 
feet and thus minimizing the ex- 
posure to athlete’s foot.) 

Eliminate dark corners—dark 
corners in stairways, halls, work- 
shops, etc., invite expectoration and 
the accumulation of filth and rub- 
bish. Paint such places white. 

Keep refuse cans, cuspidors, etc., 
clean and sanitary—empty and rinse 
daily with a hypochlorite solution 
containing 1000 parts of available 
chlorine per million parts of water. 
All organic refuse should be kept 
and handled in covered metal con- 
tainers and garbage which can not 
be disposed of immediately should 
be sprinkled with dry hypochlorite. 


Photos, courtesy, Shelton Hotel, New York. 
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NAME OF COMPANY 


Allied Mut. Cas. (Iowa) ........ 
American Farmers Mutual Auto. 
American Mutual Liability ...... 
Arrow Mutual Liability ......... 
Auto-Owners Insurance ........ 


PD SON cc cuweedscescesoee 


Beacon Mutual po 
Benefit Assn. of R. 


Butchers’ Mutual AE maa 
Celina Mutual Casualty ......... 


Citizens Mutual Auto ........... 
Coal Merchants Mutual ......... 
Colonial Mutual Compensation .. 
Commercial Travelers ........... 
Consolidated Taxpayers’ ........ 


Electric Mutual Lsoneny sennene 


Empire Mutual Cas. (N. Y.) ..... 


Employers Mutual Cas. “low "ee 


Employers Mutual Liab. (Wis). 
BEE BRUGES cccccccccccecescee 


Exchange Mutual Indemnity .... 
Factory Mutual Liability ....... 
Farm Bureau Mutual (Ohio) .... 
Farm Bureau Mutual (Ind.) .... 
Farmers Mutual Liability ...... 


Fidelity Health & Acc. .......... 
Frankenmuth Mut. Auto ........ 


Grange Mut. Casualty .......... 


Greater N. Y. Taxpayers ........ 
Guarantee Insurance ........... 


Hardware Mutual Casualty ..... 
Harleysville Mutual Casualty ... 


Highway Mutual Casualty ...... 
Hudson Mohawk Mut. Cas. ..... 
Illinois Agricultural Mutual .... 


Illinois Mutual Casualty ....... 
EE 6.6. 64.665.06.05.5-05.00.0 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity ‘ 
Inter-State Bus. Men’s .......... 
Iowa Mutual Casualty ASSN. .... 


Iowa Mutual Liability .......... 
Jamestown Mutual .............. 
Keystone Mutual Casualty ...... 
DEEPEN BEOUEE cccescccccecceccs 
Limited Mutual Compensation .. 






Lumber Mutual Casualty ....... 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty .. 
Manhattan Mutual Auto ........ 
Merchants Mutual Casualty ..... 
Michigan Mutual Liability ..... 






Milwaukee Automobile .......... 
Motorists Mutual ............... 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. ......... 
DME scbccrdsdcccessecce 
Nat’l Grange Mutual Liability .. 


Botooel Mutual Casualty ...... 

Printers & B’ binders geuane 
4 Thresh. & Farmers’ ...... 
Public Service Mut. (N. Y.) ..... 
Security Mutual Casualty ....... 








Security Taxpayers’ Mutual .... 


Shelby Mutual Pl. Gl. & Cas. .... 
State Auto. Mutual (Ohio) ...... 
State Farm Mutual (Ill.) ....... 
TOROS TMGIOFOTE cc ccsccccccece 
United States Mutual (Ill) ..... 
EEE, DENIED cscicesccvccccseccces 
Utilities Mutual ...... owe 
Virginia Auto ........ 





Woodmen Accident 


Companies writing: 


Under $1,000,000 (35) 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 (25) 
Over $5,000,000 (10) 


Grand Total (70) . 
* Last three 000 omitted. 
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54 Years of Service 


a | The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
: career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
Automobile agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 


tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


Accident 
The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 


gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 


Burglary 


Plate Glass of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 
holders. 

Liability That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 

a the Preferred. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK Edwin B. Ackerman, President 








UNDERWRITING DISBURSEMENTS 


Agents’ Agents’ General Furniture Inspec 
t ‘ *Premiums Oompen-  Allow- lon —Field Expenses Salaries Office Main-_ and tions an 
NAME OF COMPANY Written sation ances Salaries Expenses Executive and Fees Rents tenance cy 7 Maps Bary 
“A 77a 5 ee o66e 0.26 9.28 77 26 -03 . : 


















Allied American .. 776 4.51 ere 23 77 0.26 0 care 
Atlantic Mut., Ga sa0a 755 17.88 pane 0.80 10.60 0.13 6.76 aioe 0.26 0.9 
ND . foie ck ddd Gn. 04-00.00 662 one eee eels 29.31 2.42 eae 0.60 re oes 
MPOEMOMEES oocccccccccccecccccccce 897 22.97 0.45 0.22 6.91 0.67 0.22 0.22 0.22 2.34 
IE 05.65:6'5 0.06065006%%60006 519 21.58 0.77 0.19 6.36 0.77 0.19 0.58 ime 2.5 
i. ceehbebas ceeeeweee 4,474 17.01 0.13 1.03 1.07 0.18 6.13 0.65 0.09 0.38 bece 1.81 
DG SUNEEMMOO cecccccvccccscce 724 28 0.28 1.10 0.69 0.14 8.98 0.27 0.83 0.55 eee 1.24 
ST ccc tia needavaneeveseees 765 avae 0.79 0.13 0.13 6.01 0.65 les 0.65 0.13 0.92 
Dt cit abasehenaeees.6obede0d 355 -o 1.13 0.85 a 1.97 0.56 rene ee ona 1.1 
Geese Dealers Natl. ....cccccese 2,796 17.20 1.47 1.07 0.25 7.76 0.54 0.04 0.50 0.04 3.4 
Hardware Dealers .............. 4,994 8.79 33 0.70 0.46 0.32 8 1.26 0.02 0.42 0.08 2.19 
Hardware Mut., Minn. ......... 4,176 12.72 0.07 0.22 0.43 0.29 11 0.93 0.05 1.12 0.07 2.8 
Implement Dealers ............. 613 13.38 . 4.24 2.94 0.16 7 0.65 0.33 ae 1.79 0 
Indiana Lumbermen’s .......... 2,136 13.20 2.25 0.70 0.61 0.09 8 0.70 0.98 eee 0.9 
ED Seavecesccwrcsccces 2,669 17.09 0.04 3.22 3.78 0.19 5 0.3 0.52 0.04 0.8 
Bamber Mutua) ....ccccsccccses 1,390 11.94 ‘i sien 0.1 9. 0.94 1.30 7 3.8 
he eco eh aweeae ee 1,330 21.13 1.50 1.65 0.15 5.3 0.68 0.23 taka 2.18 
Michigan Millers ........cces. ee 2,464 28.17 sila 1.62 0.81 0.16 5.! 0.98 0.16 0.12 1.3 
ee eer ° 1,815 5.79 0.22 5.51 2.15 0.33 7.05 0.61 0.22 ee 10.4 
SE Bg Bis cc ccuecccscecce 652 13.81 ates 5.83 1.69 0.15 12.12 1.544 1.8 
i Pe , ccsteseeseceée 1,137 15.83 2.81 1.32 0.09 0.44 0.26 0.79 0.7 
2 Co Mh, teccccccccecsese 2,218 21.69 ated 2.52 1.67 0.09 0.36 0.27 0.50 0.0 2.4 
Minnesota Implement .......... 5,298 6.17 4.28 0.66 0.43 0.40 3.42 0.02 0.64 0.13 1.% 
Mut. Fire of Hartford Co. ..... 633 25.91 ses 1.10 0.63 ba 0.47 = 0.16 1.9 
National Retailers ............. 3,07 18.57 1.59 1.30 0.16 0.62 0.39 0.20 0.03 3.4 
Northwestern Mut. ............. T,5A3 19.89 1.79 0.87 0.07 6.3 1.17 as 0.36 0.08 2.1 
NE re 590 20.85 1.01 0.51 0.3 5.08 0.51 0.17 en cm 2.2 
Pawtucket .....cccsscscseccsces ° 1,457 21.41 er 1.65 1.65 0.07 5.22 1.03 0.34 0.3 0.20 2.2) 
Penna. Lumbermen’s .......... ° 2,189 16.95 - 0.04 0.37 0.37 0.05 7.42 0.68 0.09 0.64 . 3.0) 
CE MEE cescceceeseccsves 1,317 20.96 aia 1.37 0.76 0.08 4.71 0.68 0.38 0.53 0.23 2.1 
I Gs Be c.nceewsrecesaee 1,031 14.94 0.19 2.23 1.94 0.58 10.38 2.04 0.49 1.16 - 2 
CS re 5,193 0.96 0.02 7.72 1.21 0.04 6.80 0.86 0.04 0.35 0.02 2.04 
MUMEOEEEE BEEIOED ccccccccccsccces 864 14.93 12.27 1.62 0.35 0.46 7.06 0.93 0.11 0.58 1 
Worcester Mutual .............. 776 18.17 Akos 0.51 0.39 0.13 10.05 1.03 0.51 0.39 0.39 2.4 
Grand Total (34) ...........-. 68,283 14.73 0.71 1.90 1.00 0.19 7.65 0.86 0.22 0.50 0.08 2.2 
* Last 000 omitted. 
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142 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE PROTECTION 


INC ORPORATED) 
JAS, 


Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 











INCORPORATED 1928 


Anchor Insurance Co. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Organized and Owned by the Providence Washington Insurance Co. 





Each company writes the following classes of insurance 


FIRE— WINDSTORM AND ALL ALLIED LINES 
‘4 OCEAN and INLAND MARINE— ALL RISKS 
AUTOMOBILE—COMPREHENSIVE—FIRE—THEFT and COLLISION 


it Combined Policies 
Automobile and Golfers’—Full Coverage With 


— MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


























OF MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES 


_ Inspec: Ins. Dept. All Other Postage, ’ Misc. .———Disbursements———, 
tions and State Taxes, Other Taxes el., Printing Under- Under- . 
»s Surveys Premium Licenses State Federal Fire Fire (Except Real Tel., Legal Advertis- ar writing writing Claim 
. Taxes and Fees Taxes Taxes Dept. Patrol Estate) Etc. Expenses ing, Etc. Stationery Expenses Expenses Losses Expenses Total 
i] e. 
P oes 1.42 0.13 0.13 0.13 0.138 bese 0.51 0.64 0.26 0.13 2.06 0.13 23.32 26.93 4.38 54.63 
2 2.34 1.72 0.13 0.66 bao 0.13 Cons 0.53 0.26 ee une 0.40 1.59 42.65 39.21 2.12 83.98 
2.0 1.21 0.45 0.45 0.30 aoe aes wae 2.87 0.15 0.76 2.42 0.45 41.39 11.63 0.76 53.78 
1.23 0.45 0.22 0.11 bee 0.22 0.45 0.11 1.00 0.45 0.45 39.69 40.25 1.78 81.72 
‘i i 1.16 0.39 0.19 0.19 ‘i aes 0.39 1.16 0.77 eeee 38.92 33.53 1.73 74.18 
3 0.92 1.65 0.20 0.13 0.09 0.25 0.09 0.29 0.49 0.09 1.50 0.51 0.43 34.20 32.81 1.92 68.93 
. 1.18 0.27 0.27 0.41 0.14 0.28 whee 0.14 0.97 0.14 1.52 0.97 1.52 45.99 35.22 2. &.11 
4 3.4 1.05 0.39 0.26 0.13 son 0.13 oem 0.52 ae 0.92 0.79 0.65 34.77 30.20 1.57 66.54 
sus a eee 0.56 ia oe eame 0.28 13 0.28 0.84 eer 32.11 38.87 2.5 73.52 
8 2.19 1.61 0.32 0.43 0.14 0.11 0.11 0.54 0.07 1.07 0.71 0.82 38.20 36.02 1.47 75.69 
q 9.83 
9 0.33 1.68 0.16 0.42 0.16 0.16 0.06 0.06 0.84 0.02 0.84 0.68 0.54 29.89 29.74 1. 61.29 
. 0.% 1.36 0.10 0.67 0.31 0.07 0.24 0.05 1.34 0.05 1.12 1.58 1.63 38.86 29.96 1.68 70.50 
4 0.86 1.31 0.49 0.33 0.16 0.33 cto 0.16 0.98 0.16 1.63 0.98 2.77 40.95 41.44 1.96 84.35 
1.97 0.38 0.38 0.09 0.09 0.56 saee 0.61 0.23 0.19 0.80 33.05 40.36 1.59 75.00 
: a2 1.80 0.22 0.37 0.15 0.07 0.30 0.26 0.04 OF 0.45 0.23 36. 36.12 1.57 74.52 
2 1.38 1.44 0.22 0.43 0.14 sare 0.14 0.65 0.07 0.22 0.58 0.50 0.07 32. 42.16 2.30 77.26 
4 10.0 1.43 0.38 0.15 0.07 0.15 0.07 0.22 0.38 0.90 0.68 eae 37.82 36.62 2.26 76.70 
1.4 0.98 0.16 0.16 0.08 0.0 0.24 0.08 0.16 0.41 0.37 0.98 43.10 35.35 1.75 20 
1.16 0.22 0.66 0.16 0.22 0.05 — 0.38 0.22 0.72 0.49 0.28 36.80 35.43 1.43 73.66 
ry" 1.07 0.46 0.77 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.46 0.46 0.46 0.15 41.87 7.76 0.77 70.40 
4 an 
3 1.8 1.32 0.35 0.44 0.18 0.09 0.09 0.09 0.44 seus 0.4 0.6 0.97 38.17 34.83 1.32 74.32 
- 1.4 1.71 0.36 0.22 0.14 0.14 0.09 0.22 0.22 or 1.40 0.5 ees 39.99 32.15 1.49 73.63 
3 3.64 1.61 0.17 0.38 0.15 0.06 0.04 0.04 0.81 0.06 0.96 0.49 0.34 .65 33.14 1.57 64.36 
1.42 0.32 0.16 0.16 as Sn 0.32 one 0.63 1.10 0.63 40.76 35.7 Be 78.36 
8 2.1 1.53 0.39 0.10 0.16 0.26 0.10 0.23 0.42 0.03 0.72 0.75 0.62 35.58 33.14 3.15 71.87 
6 29 1.83 0.17 0.41 0.20 0.07 0.20 0.94 0.11 0.81 0.7 0.90 39.03 31.54 1.96 72.53 
dl 3.0 1.35 0.51 0.51 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.34 0.17 0.85 0.51 0.34 35.76 40.51 2.20 78.47 
3 2.2 1.30 0.27 0.20 0.07 0.07 0.14 0.48 or. 0.48 0.62 0.14 37.88 28.28 1.37 67.53 
1.32 0.27 0.32 0.14 0.23 0.14 0.23 0.46 0.09 0.64 0.50 0.14 34.40 47.05 1.83 83.28 
‘ 28 1.14 0.15 0.15 0.08 0.30 0.38 uae: 1.67 0.83 0.68 37.20 34.24 1.37 72.81 
2 2.0 
: 1.8 3.30 0.48 0.29 0.10 edi 0.29 0.10 1.16 0.48 0.39 2.43 0.29 45.78 41.13 1.75 88 .66 
9 2.4 1.42 0.17 0.25 0.10 0.04 0.31 0.08 0.69 0.02 1.06 0.60 0.31 25.11 30.19 3.58 58.88 
0.81 0.58 0.58 0.11 0.11 0.23 re 0.35 — 0.35 0.5 0.35 43.75 42.48 2.31 88.5 
8 2.2 1.03 0.26 0.26 0.13 cou 0.13 0.51 0.39 0.77 s00 3 35. 1.29 74.36 
1.51 0.24 0.35 0.15 0.10 0.14 0.12 0.65 0.08 0.85 0.74 0.50 35.59 33.77 1.96 71.32 
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INSURANCE IN A CHANGING WORLD—Continued 


World War One produced practically no increase in 
the expense ratio of either fire or casualty companies, 
but it continued to go up in the fire field during the 
speculative boom of the 20’s and continued to rise dur- 
ing the deflation years, due to a greatly decreased pre- 
mium volume. It, however, was reduced in 1940, and 
this year. In the casualty field there was no increase 
of expense ratio during the war or during the boom, 
and only a slight rise during the deflation years. Ex- 
cept for taxes, I see no threat of serious increase in 
operating expenses in the immediate future—unless 
serious price inflation occurs. 

Loss ratios were very steady during the last war 
period, and are now at a profitable level. I see no 
reason to expect any sharp increase. 

Automobile liability rates are undoubtedly too low, 
but will probably go up. Already loss ratios are very 
heavy in certain sections of the country. 

Compensation losses may increase, due to the defense 
speed-up in industry. 

Surety underwriting is complicated by perplexing 
business conditions. 





Stability of Foreign Companies 


Another frequent question nowadays concerns the 
stability of the foreign companies operating here. In 
my judgment, there is absolutely no cause for alarm 
concerning them. Last year my organization published 
a survey showing the position of the United States 
branch of every foreign company operating in the 
country, including the amount of assets in the hands 
of trustees, who hold them for the exclusive protection 
of claimants under policies issued by the United States 
branches. The trusteed funds alone afford ample pro- 
tection for the American policyholders. We shall be 
glad to furnish a copy of this pamphlet to any one 
interested. In addition, this year we made another 
study, which produced a very interesting result. The 
San Francisco conflagration of 1906 involved the great- 
est loss ever sustained by fire insurance companies. 
Today a loss of equal magnitude could be paid by any 
of the major British companies operating here from the 
surplus of the United States branches, and a comfort- 
able working margin of surplus would still remain. 
Moreover, it is an amazing fact that although London 
and other parts of England have suffered from pro- 
longed bombing attacks, the life insurance companies 
report a very moderate increase in death claims, and all 
classes of British companies have managed to continue 
operations on an almost normal basis, despite unheard 
of difficulties. 

Briefly, the last twenty-five years embrace our par- 
ticipation in the first World War, the post-war depres- 
sion of 1921-1923, the crazy speculative boom which 
culminated in the Stock Exchange crash in October, 
1929, the three following years of very painful but 
necessary deflation, and, beginning with 1930 until now, 
the most serious depression in the history of the United 
States, except for the entirely artificial and very dan- 
gerous current business boom wholly due to defense 
activities. In thinking of that period it is essential to 
(Continued on the next page) 
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America’s Oldest and Largest Exclu- 
sively Accident and Sickness Insurance 


Company. 


“KK 


Over $29,750,000.00 paid to disabled 
policyholders or their beneficiaries. 


Kw KW YW 


An especially salable plan of Income 
Insurance, written in units costing $2.00 
a month, has brought success to hun- 
dreds of North American salesmen in 
all parts of the country. 


ww 


If you are willing to work, the North 
American has a place for you in its 
sales organization. Experience in Dis- 
ability Insurance selling is not abso- 
lutely necessary. 


wwW YK 


Write us. Let us tell you about the 
“North American Way” of building a 
permanent business for yourself. 


wK YK 


George Manzelmann, President 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


209 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
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BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 











PARTICIPATING STOCK CO. 
INSURANCE IS 
Vv The Answer to 


To the Alert Agent: 

Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! Also, it’s 
your surest way to build your business—and hold it. 

For 18 years our dividends on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation has averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 
tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
20% in advance.) 

Write for our proposition TODAY. 


Workmen's Compensction 
General P. L. & P. D. 
Auto P. L., P. D. and Coll. 
Plate Glass 


"4 STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 


Wm H HOOVER, President 


INSURANCE CO.%/ ALA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


HOME OFFICE 
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INSURANCE IN A CHANGING WORLD—Continued 


keep in mind that the bottom of the depression follow- 
ing the 1929 stock market crash was reached in June, 
1932. It continued for another eight years, solely be- 
cause of a long series of unsound Governmental experi- 
ments. Later I shall mention a few facts concerning the 
results of these clinical experiments upon the largest 
guinea pig in the world, viz., the United States of 
America, 


Revolutionary Changes 


The facts which have been recited show very clearly 
that the past fifty years have been the most exciting and 
momentous in the history of the human race, and the 
changes which have taken place in those fifty years 
have revolutionized our lives. In the fields of trans- 
portation, particularly through the development of the 
airplane, and in communications through the develop- 
ment of radio, progress has been so great and so rapid 
that the earth has shrunk, for all practical purposes, to 
a small fraction of what it was before these products 
of human ingenuity made their appearance. Out of 
these changes have come much that is good and much 
that is thoroughly evil and dangerous to the security 
of the human race. Again I emphasize their immense 
importance in speeding up the tempo of events, and we 
must reconcile ourselves to the fact that the pace in the 
future will be faster and faster, with less and less time 
available for necessary reflection before determining 
courses of action. It seems to me that this condition is 
responsible for our present era of haphazard decisions 
and over-hasty action. Things are not thought out toa 
logical conclusion, with the inevitable result of confu- 
sion worse confounded. A beautiful illlustration of such 
confusion may be found in the practice of the Govern- 
ment in attempting to cover up one series of errors by 
creating a bureau to correct the bad conditions, and 
then creating another bureau to supervise that bureau, 
and then another and another, all pyramided one upon 
the other, and with, usually, no really honest, serious 
effort to think back to the true cause of the trouble. 
Such confusion extends to legislation, to administration 
of every phase of economic control, and, finally, to busi- 
ness itself, resulting in an enormous amount of wasted 
effort and bewildered thinking. Our whole present 
economy is like a fly-wheel, which, revolving at faster 
and faster speed, finally reaches the breaking point and 
explodes in all directions. 


Stabilizing Influence 


In this situation, as always in the past, it is a very 
comforting feeling to know that insurance exists as 4 
great stabilizing influence, reaching into the lives of 
practically every man, woman and child in the country. 
The companies are in strong financial position; their 
managements have met successfully every problem 
which has arisen, and the business as a whole is eff 
ciently, economically and honorably conducted. The 
factors which are unfavorable to a continuation of this 
desirable condition are all outside of the business ; there 
is nothing within the business which need cause any 
concern to policyholders. It would, however, be unwise 
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to ignore the fact that general economic conditions are 
very bad and threaten the future not only of all monied 
institutions, including banks and insurance companies, 
but all other business institutions, and thus the welfare 
and happiness of our entire population. The Federal 
Government is already actively engaged in several lines 
of business, including insurance. Witness the T. V. A. 
in the utility field, Government life insurance, bank de- 
posit insurance, crop insurance: all sorts of guarantees, 
which in their effect resemble insurance, as, for instance, 
Federal Housing guarantees and crop loans, under 
which the loss, if any, falls on the Government and the 
profit, if any, goes to the farmer. Probably few people 
know how very great has been the extension of Govern- 
ment into new fields—all of which compete with general 
business. Federal employees (exclusive of the Army, 
Navy and the Judiciary) are three times as numerous 
as eight years ago. In Washington the Government 
was using a year ago twenty-six million square feet of 
office space, in three hundred and seventeen buildings, 
and these offices were served by fifty-one thousand tele- 
phones. During the last year the expansion has been so 
great as to force many Government activities to move 
to Baltimore. The H. O. L. C., which put up its own 
$3,000,000 building and spent $3,000,000 more for fur- 
niture and fixtures when it was started in 1933, has 
been forced to move, lock, stock and barrel, to New 
York. The same extravagance is manifest in other 
governmental units—State, County and municipal. To 
illustrate: New York State spends over four hundred 
million dollars a year, and last Spring there was a great 
hullabaloo because of a possible reduction of a million 
and a quarter in the budget. So far as our legislators 
are concerned, economy has been forgotten and thrift 
is discouraged. 


The Most Serious Threat 


The most serious threat to the country is the already 
prodigious national debt, and the rapidity with which 
it is increasing, despite crushing taxes. When we en- 
tered the first World War the Federal debt was only a 
billion and a quarter, and taxes were low. In other 
words, we were solvent. It is now reliably estimated 
that by June 30th next year the Federal debt will be 
sixty-three billions; a year later, eighty-five billions; 
by June, 1944, one hundred and nine billions, and by 
June, 1945, one hundred and twenty-nine billions. How 
is any one to grasp such figures? An illustration may 
help us: on the basis of the present all-time high volume 
of fire and casualty premiums, and at current commis- 
sion rates, all the commissions paid to all the agents 
and brokers in the United States would not equal the 
top figure mentioned in over two hundred years. In- 
terest alone on such a debt, at even 21%4%, would be 
over three billions a year—over five times the present 
annual commission income of all fire and casualty 
agents and brokers. 

Here is another basis of comparison: it is reliably 
estimated that the total investment in industry in the 
United States is about one hundred and fifty billions. 
This investment represents savings over a period of one 
hundred and fifty years. Up to 1930 the increase in the 
investment in industry during each decade was about 

(Continued on the next page) 
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FEROCIOUS ON FIRES- 


Did you ever see a fire put 
out and wonder if the ex- 
tinguisher didn’t do more 
damage than fire itself? If 
everything’s soaking wet, 
if materials have been con- 
taminated, “extinguisher 
damage” is costly. 

You don’t have this prob- 
lem with LUX carbon 
dioxide extinguishers. 
Though LUX is brutal to 
fires, it is gentle as a kitten 
to materials and equip- 
ment. LUX gas is com- 


yet COMPLETELY HARMLESS 
to materials and equipment 


completely 
LUX won’t harm 
delicate mechanisms, won’t 
contaminate materials in 


pletely dry, 
clean. 


process. 

Here’s another fire fight- 
ing plus you get with 
LUX portable extinguish- 
ers, LUX built-in systems. 
LUX does no damage— 
yet it is sure death to fires. 
Make no mistake about 
that! You may recom- 
mend LUX with full con- 
fidence. 











1 LUX carbon dioxide gas is 
one of the fastest known ex- 
tinguishing agents. 


2 LUX extinguishers are effec- 
tive on both electrical and 
flammable liquid fires. 


i LUX gas is clean, non-dam- 
aging, non-contaminating, 
non-toxic. 





Here are the PLUS VALUES in fire-fighting 


4 45,000% expansion drives 
LUX gas throughout fire 
area, despite obstructions. 


5 Annual recharging is not 
necessary with LUX. Simply 
weigh periodically. 


§ LUX service depots are 
maintained in principal cities. 
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INSURANCE IN A CHANGING WORLD—Continued 


equal to the dividends paid; in other words, these divi- 
dends were re-invested to expand business. Last De- 
cember Mr. Carl Snyder, formerly statistician of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, made an address 
before the annual Convention of the Investment Coun- 
sel Association. He pointed out that in the last fifty 
years up to 1930 our average rate of growth per annum 
was about 4%; that a compound rate of about 4% 
means doubling in eighteen or twenty years, and, there- 
fore, if our progress had been normal during the past 
ten years “our national product and our national income 
would today be one-half greater than at the peak of the 
20’s.” He then pointed out that the total deficit for the 
ten or eleven years would be not less than one hundred 


and fifty billion dollars. Yet during the last ten years, ° 


contrary to all of its prior history, the country made no 
growth in national product and national income. Re- 
member that he was speaking in December, 1940. This 
stagnation he attributes to the reduction of business 
earnings due to the very heavy increases in taxation. 
He made the statement that in 1939 taxes paid by fifty 
nationally known corporations in different lines of 
manufacturing, mining, trade, transportation and elec- 
tric power equalled $552 per employee, which was about 
one-third of the average earnings of those employees. 

In other words, during that time, instead of plowing 
back 4% or 5% of the national income into expansion 
of trade, earnings were diverted to entirely unproduc- 
tive channels. That has meant a lowering of our scale 
of living which must become increasingly apparent and 
burdensome. 
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Corporate Taxes 


I think it is extremely important to give thought to 
the question of how the enormous debt already created, 
and the additional debt inevitably to be incurred, can 
be serviced and ultimately paid. So far the income tax 
burden has fallen mainly on the corporations and a 
relatively small number of individuals. Taxes on both 
groups were heavily increased this year, and are now 
rapidly reaching (if they have not already reached) the 
point of diminishing returns. In 1929 taxes took about 
10% of corporation earnings; in 1941 about 44% and 
for 1942 the estimate is 55%. This statement refers 
to all corporations, large and small. The large ones are 
already paying a great deal more in taxes than they 
have left to distribute to their owners. The Chrysler 
Corporation in a report to its stockholders dated Octo- 
ber 31, 1941, says that taxes applicable to the first nine 
months of 1941 amounted to over forty-seven millions, 
which is $10.88 per share of stock outstanding, as com- 
pared with net earnings after taxes of only $6.77. The 
corporation has 52,355 individual stockholders; taxes 
amounted to $904.39 for the average stockholder, com- 
pared with a dividend income of $373.99. An article in 
the “United States News” of September 13, 1940, 
showed that since 1930 taxes—Federal, State and local 
—had consumed 80% of the net income of all corpora- 
tions. The total net income before taxes was fifty bil- 
lions; after taxes it was ten billions. Further, it is 
estimated that in 1941, due primarily to the defense 
activities, the net income of corporations before taxes 
will increase 41% as compared with last year, but after 
taxes only 9%, with a further heavy tax increase certain 
next year. Clearly these taxes represent about all that 
the traffic can bear. From the economic standpoint they 
are nothing short of criminal. 





Individual Taxes 


Consider, now, the plight of the individual taxpayer: 
The last figures I have, broken down by income groups, 
are for the year 1938, when about six million individual 
income tax returns were filed. Of these over 97% re- 
ported incomes of from $1,000 to $10,000, and 90% 
were in the $1,000 to $5,000 group. In that year less 
than 3% of the individual taxpayers paid 82.4% of all 
the taxes paid by the group, and they represent only 
one-tenth of one per cent of the entire population of 
the country. Since then this small group has had its 
taxes heavily increased, particularly in the range of 
$10,000 to $50,000. Beyond that income point taxes 
already were. so heavy that they could not be very 
greatly increased in the 1941 tax bill. If the present 
taxes on this group were made 100%, the additional 
amount collected would have very little effect on the 
income of the Treasury. 


New Tax Base Necessary 


So that, if the required income cannot be obtained 
from the corporations, or from the one-tenth of one 
per cent of our population who earn from $10,000 a 
year up, where most of the burden now falls, clearly it 
must come from the lower-income groups; and the 
impact of the unsound and wasteful experiments of 
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recent years will without doubt be greatest where the 
income is smallest. The reduction of exemptions in the 
current tax bill will result in perhaps two million more 
people filing income tax returns; but under the current 
law the total taxes on the smallest income groups will 
not much more than pay the cost of collection. Hence, 
we may expect a different basis for taxing the many 
millions gainfully employed who now pay no taxes, or 
very little in taxes. That means a payroll tax deducted 
at the source. Of course, it must be remembered that, 
in the aggregate, the millions of people in the small in- 
come groups receive a remarkably large proportion of 
the entire income of the country. Many of them are 
benefiting by the feverish defense activities. This, how- 
ever, is certainly not true of the so-called ‘white collar” 
class, who are working in most cases for wages which 
employers find it difficult to increase because of the con- 
stant drain of excessive taxes. These are the unfor- 
tunate people who already have, or will have, to dig 
deep down into savings painfully collected over many 
years, and laid aside for sickness or old age. This 
situation necessarily means a further reduction in our 
hitherto enviable standards of living. 


What sort of country are we going to have if this 
sort of thing continues without correction? Must we 
look forward to a race of impoverished, disillusioned, 
embittered people and a bankrupt and helpless Govern- 
ment? In such an event what chance would business 
have to recoup its losses and go on to better days? 
What return would there be ultimately for the insur- 
ance companies for the decades of splendid service to 
the public which they have given because of their un- 
deviating adherence to tried and true principles of busi- 
ness conduct ? 


Long Term Outlook 


I have painted a dark picture. No one who is in- 
tellectually honest and even passably familiar with the 
facts can do otherwise. But, while I am _ pessimistic 
as respects the immediate future, I am still strongly 
optimistic in my longer-range viewpoint. There is a 
Congressional election next Fall. If in the interval the 
present incumbents do not stop playing petty politics, 
and instead base their future actions on the welfare of 
the country as a whole, regardless of the pressure 
groups seeking selfish advantage, there is a remedy at 
the polls. I am well aware that the whole blame does 
not by any means rest on Congress ; there is also a very 
heavy burden of responsibility on the Administration. 
Nevertheless, Congress unquestionably has the power to 
correct many of the abuses which are now threatening 
our future—if its members have the vision, the integrity 
and the courage to do their duty. Can you not imagine 
the up-surge of hope which would sweep this country 
if in a near tomorrow we could realize that we had a 
sound, honest and economical Government, behind 
which the whole country could unite? The energy and 
resourcefulness of our people and our natural wealth 
are without parallel anywhere in the world. This is a 
democracy; as its citizens never forget that the final 
responsibility rests upon you, the people. Let us rise to 
it, and preserve for our children our truly marvelous 
heritage. 
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Agents of 


Defense, 
to Oo. because you help keep 


our defense program going at top 
speed .... because you give vital 
advice that protects men and ma- 
chines before losses cut down pro- 


duction .... 


In times of national crises—as in 
times of peace—agents may espe- 
cially count on the Sun for such 
help to themselves and their coun- 
try. The World’s Oldest Insurance 
Company has given swift service 
and proper protection through the 
emergencies of the last 231 years! 

FOUNDED 1710 

SUN 

INSURANCE 


OFFICE 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 


SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’! Agts. 
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CASUALTY 


Position desired as underwriter or special 
= with multiple line company, preferably 

etropolitan New York. Will travel. College 
graduate. Thirteen years experience. Age 37 
—married. C-365. 


Position wanted as special agent. Location 
immaterial. College graduate and graduate of 
insurance course large casualty company. Over 
three years’ experience. C-363. 


Law school graduate desires F nag = as 
claim adjuster where opportunity for advance- 
ment exists. Meas x 2. Leake. Will travel. 
Age 23; single. C-364 


Position desired as special agent or assistant 
to department manager in Home Office, General 
or Local Agency. Twenty-five years experience. 
Age 4U. Location not restricted. C-366. 


Young man, 25, seeks position as accountant 
or auditor. College graduate. No objection to 
traveling. C-367. 


Payroll auditor, New England, with fire and 
casualty inspections and survey experience, is 
available. ery well recommended. Married, 
age 41, good education. Jewish. C-369. 


Claim manager or examiner, now in the 
East, will consider ~~ anywhere. Age 39, 
married. Asks $250. Has law degree. -370. 


Executive assistant for investment department 
of insurance company with 17 years investment, 
security and tax experience. oderate Salary. 


Claims otje uster available. Leonel, » East, 
will go anywhere. Recommended. C-37 


Position as special agent or automobile ad- 
juster sought by man with long Sppeetve 
experience. Very good references. C-375 


Automobile underwriter located in Middle 
West, will go anywhere. Asks moderate salary. 
Well recommended. C-376. 


Lawyer with administrative ability. Experi- 
enced in statistics, accounting, three years 
private practice, four years examiner-division 
supervisor State Insurance Department; prefers 
home office legal or actuarial department, Texas- 
California. Twenty-eight, married. C-380 


Lawyer, excellent references, seeks position in 
insurance company claim department. Thirty- 
four, married. Prefers New England States. 

-381. 


Claims manager, supervisor or_ investigator. 
accident and health, life claims. Fifty-one, well 
recommended. Now in Texas. C-382. 


Casualty or fire-marine special or state agent. 
Age 43. Prefers Central West territory. C-384. 
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Position wanted in accounting pn aha o 
assistant to comptroller, casualty sy 
teen years’ experience, age 35, Be 
Eastern territory. C-385. 


Producer with casualty and surety experience 
desires position as branch manager or special 
agent. ow on West Coast, will travel any- 
where. C-386. 


Casualty Executive—many years’ experience 
in direct writing and reinsurance field—excel- 
lent record—available immediately. Would be 
valuable in Executive, Agency or Underwriting 
Department of any large Company or Agency.—- 

-383. 


Safety Engineer particularly qualified in 
truck lines, age 44, married. Good recommenda- 
tions. C-387 


_Accountant, statistician or payroll auditor, 
ew York or New England territory, 25 years’ 
experience, age 50. Well recommended. C-389. 


Special or state agent (fire, casualty or surety 
lines), age 47, 20 years’ experience. Good 
recommendations. C-390. 


Claim man, attorney, automobile and surety 
experience. Age 40, very good references. 


C-391 


Branch manager or assistant branch manager, 
production casualty-surety, 18 years’ experience, 
age 47, very good references. C-392. 


Attorney, 31, married, 10 years’ experience 
(life, fire and casualty), now with middle west 
law firm, desires position legal department. in 
east or New England or connection with law 
office. Very good recommendations. C-394. 


Executive experienced in casualty underwrit- 
ing and claim work_ seeks position as Home 
Office examiner or field supervisor. Age 39. 
Asks $3600. Well recommended. C-395. 


Underwriter with some experience in acci- 
dent and health and workmen’s compensation 
lines. Ask $1,800. Age 30. Good references. 
C-396. 


Risk analysis, agency or underwriting work 
in Chicago or Los Angeles desired. Well recom- 
mended as to character and industry. Age 32, 
married. Asks $150 to $175. C-397. 


An experienced insurance woman seeks po- 
sition as stenographer, secretary, or assistant to 
executive. Has supervised a large office for 
many years, including payroll. Salary is open. 
Excellent references. C-398. 
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The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 


FIRE 


Experienced loss man and adjuster familiar 
fire, auto, marine and casualty lines desires con- 
nection with fire insurance company. Age 43, 
sixteen years insurance experience. No objec: 
tion to traveling, but prefers Pacific Coast. 
Good references. F-172. 


Connection desired in the field or as branch 
office manager. Almost twenty years experience 
in field inspecting, engineering and adjusting 
capacities. Age 43, married. No objection to 
traveling. Good references. F-173. 


Young man, 27, desires either a field or office 
position, preferably in an inland marine ca- 
pacity. Seven years experience, six in under 
writing and one in field work. - i to 
traveling. Good references. F-1 


Experienced _loss man, 32, desires connection 
in New York City or vicinity, Over eight years’ 
experience in various capacities, principally loss 
adjustments. Very good references. F-1 


Young man, 36, with over 10 years’ experi- 
ence desires connection as fire underwriter or 
special agent, preferably in Middle West. Very 
good references. F-177. 


Experienced field man and adjuster seeks 
position in the Middle West or Mountain terri 
tory. Age 51, married. Good references. F-178. 


Attorney, auditor and accountant. LLB 
Graduate N. Y. Law; Pace Accountancy Insti- 
tute. Experienced fidelity and blanket bonds; 
also subrogation and salvage work. No objection 
to traveling. Salary $250 or open to proposition. 
F-180 


Young man, 36, desires employment as auto- 
mobile underwriter or assistant manager 0 
automobile department. Has had about twelve 
years experience with Middle-Western fire in 
surance companies. Very good references. F-181. 


Qualified agency producer and fire insurance 
underwriter with fire prevention, fire protect:on 
and Dean schedule experience desires connec- 
tion. Location immaterial but prefers Central 
West. Good references. F-182. 


Special agent with over 25 years of insurance 
experience desires connection in Florida or any 
southeastern state. Good references. F-183. 


Christian, age thirty-four, fourteen years ex- 
perience with large brokerage firm desires re 
sponsible casualty insurance position. Is fully 
capable of taking charge of large accounts of 
acting as insurance manager. Excellent refer- 
ences. F-184. 
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INCOME UP 


URING the first eight months 

of 1941 it is estimated that more 
than 1,500,000 new families moved 
out of the $1,000-a-year class into 
higher brackets. 

Many of these families have had 
their income increased far above any 
previous earnings. They constitute a 
large new market for new products 
—including insurance of many types. 

Every agent can find in his records 
the names of former automobile 
policvholders who permitted their in- 
surance to lapse because of reduced 
income. Many of these can now be 
resold. 

In fact, a broader field now exists 
for the sale of almost every type of 
insurance coverage to individuals, 
business and industry. 

The present boom in the national 
income spells quick profits to those 
agents who will analyze the possibili- 
ties, and act.—The Marylander. 


=x & & 


GOLDEN WORDS 


HAT kind of words do you 

use in selling insurance? Are 
you like the salesman who, in trying 
to sell a woman an electric stove, 
talked learnedly about anodes, kath- 
odes, convection, induction, volts, 
amperes and watts? He saw the 
stove from the manufacturer’s view- 
point. If he had understood the 
woman’s needs he would have seen 
visions of golden-brown pies and 
crisply roasted meats. 

Make vour words come alive. Be 
human; you are talking to human 
beings who have human problems, 
hopes and fears. Analyze your sales 
talk and see how much dead timber 
it contains. The results in increased 
premiums may surprise you.—Fire- 
man’s Fund Record. 
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7SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME OFFICE 


LACK OF KNOWLEDGE 


HE local agent who is not thor- 

oughly familiar with the coverage 
he is selling has a difficult time in 
closing the sale. Because he cannot 
discuss the policy in detail he talks 
a lot but not to the point. The pros- 
pect can sense this lack of knowl- 
edge and he loses confidence in the 
agent—and the coverage.—The Ac- 
celerator. 


x * * 


THE "NO" HABIT 


Wee a lot of things a man would own 
if he always said “yes.'" Your prospect 
who habitually says "no" to everything as 
soon as it is offered is much better off than 
the fellow who always says "yes" to every- 
body and then finds he has to back out of a 
lot of situations. 

So when the prospect says "no" to the in- 
surance question, he may be following his 
usual procedure of taking a few minutes to 
think things over before getting involved. 

The salesman who doesn't sense what is 
taking place makes an error. Don't place too 
much emphasis on the first "no"—don't get 
drawn into an argument.—John Hancock Sig- 
nature, 


xk k * 


BALLYHOO 


MADE a finer mousetrap than 

was ever made before . . . And 
waited for the world to beat a path- 
way to my door . . . But still the 
world is buying . . . while I sit in 
solitude . . . A less efficient mouse- 
trap that is being ballyhooed. 

With all the trumpets blowing 
and the flaring flags unfurled .. . 
You have to take your mousetraps 
to the markets of the world... 
For none will buy your mousetrap, 
or put it to the test ... Till it’s 
advertised and mmerchandised as 
“Better than the rest.”—Kreolite 
News. 





"CONTACTS" 


NE of the most frequently 
heard alibis of insurance sales- 
men who are not doing so well is 
that they lack the proper “contacts.” 
They point to more successful men 
in the business and say, “No wonder 
they are doing all right, look at the 
influential people they know.” 
Naturally “contacts” are impor- 
tant in selling insurance, whether it 
be individual or group policies. We 
wonder how a complainer thinks the 
more successful man made his valu- 
able friends. You may be sure that 
they were not acquired overnight by 
some magic formula. It takes ambi- 
tion, a lot of effort and a willingness 
to be accommodating—plus an hon- 
est desire to be of service, to make 
and hold the kind of friends that are 
of value to you.—Continental Rec- 
ord. 
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WHO IS BOSS? 
U NTIL a risk is secured—while 


you are prospecting and trying 
to get it for your books—you are 
working for yourself. But the min- 
ute you become the agent on that 
risk—the minute the assured says, 
“Okay, you handle this for me”— 
you begin to work for him. Until 
this time the prospect can scarcely 
consider you under any responsi- 
bility to him. Afterwards you can- 
not avoid this obligation. 

I think this is a fundamental truth 
in the insurance business that, un- 
fortunately, has been neglected by 
too many of us in the field. We 
work like demons to get a risk and 
then, as soon as it’s on our books, 
we sit back complacently and wait 
for the commission check.—Mildred 
Dempsey in The Marylander. 
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Death from Spinal Anesthesia— 
Whether by Accidental Means 


A life insurance policy provides 
double benefits in the event the as- 
sured comes to his death independ- 
ently and exclusively of all other 
causes, from accidental drowning or 
as a direct result of bodily injuries 
effected through external violent 
and accidental means. The assured, 
while confined in a hospital for 
treatment for chronic inflammation 
of the gall bladder, agrees to submit 
to an operation therefor. A spinal 
anesthesia is administered with the 
assured’s knowledge and consent. 
The injection of such anesthesia 
causes the assured’s death. The 
question is whether the beneficiary 
is entitled to recover under the 
double indemnity clause. 


The beneficiary is not entitled to 
recover. The terms “accidental 
death” and ‘“‘death by external acci- 
dental means” are not synonymous. 
“Accidental” connotes something 
which happens by chance or fortui- 
tously, without intent or design and 
which is unexpected, unusual and 
unforeseen. “Accidental means”’ re- 
fers to the occurrence or happening 
which produces the result, and not 
to the result. That is, “accidental” 
is descriptive of the term “means.” 
The motivating, operative and causal 
factor must be accidental in the sense 
that it is unusual, unforeseen and 
unexpected. The emphasis is upon 
the accidental character of the 
causation—not upon the accidental 
nature of the ultimate sequence of 
the chain of causations. The 
“means” used to inject the spinal 
anesthesia into the body of the as- 
sured was clearly intentional and 
voluntary and therefore not acci- 
dental. Fletcher v. Security Life & 
a Company, 16 S.E. (2nd) 687 
(N.C.). 
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Misdeéscription of Automobile 


In making an application for an 
automobile theft policy on a Ford 
roadster the assured states the motor 
number to be 2,973,641. The assured 
owns no other automobile. After the 
policy is issued the automobile is 
stolen and never recovered. Upon 
investigating the loss the insurance 
company learns that a Ford roadster 
bearing the number in question is 
owned by another person in a dis- 
tant city and has been in the sole 
and exclusive possession of such 
owner since it was originally pur- 
chased by him from the factory. The 
company denies liability on the 
ground that the assured could not 
have owned the automobile de- 
scribed in the policy since it was 
owned by some other person. The 
assured then brings suit. for the 
value of the automobile. What rul- 
ing? 


The ruling should be in favor of 
the assured. The motor number of 
an automobile as recited in an in- 
surance policy is merely a matter of 
description. The company insures 
the particular car and not the num- 
ber. It is true that the engine number 
is generally used to identify a cer- 
tain automobile but it is not the only 
way to do so. If the assured can 
prove that the automobile covered 
by the policy is stolen he is entitled 
to recover under a theft policy, ir- 
respective of the motor number. 
Moore v. The North River Insur- 
ance Company, 111 Kan. 420. 


Assured's Violation of Subrogation 
Agreement—Duty to Refund Amount 
of Payment under Collision Clause 


An automobile covered under a 
$50.00 deductible collision policy is 
damaged to the extent of $135.88. 
In making the report of the accident 


to the company the assured states 
that the cause of the collision is 
solely the negligence of a third per- 
son. The loss is adjusted by the pay- 
ment to the assured of the sum of 
$85.88 and the usual release is taken 
from the assured in which it is re- 
cited that the insurance company is 
subrogated to all of the assured’s 
rights against any third party tort 
feasor. The release also warrants 
that no settlement will be made, nor 
any release given by the assured 
without the written consent of the 
insurance company. Later the as- 
sured makes a settlement, without 
the knowledge or consent of the in- 
surance company, with the third 
party responsible for the damage to 
the assured's automobile by accept- 
ing the sum of $50.00, and at the 
same time executing a full release 
in favor of such third party tort 
feasor. The insurance company then 
takes the position that the assured 
must repay the $85.88. The assured 
contends that he need not do so for 
the reason that he received only 
$50.00, which was the exact amount 
of his personal loss. Is the assured 
obligated to make a refund to the 
company? 


The assured is required to return 
the $85.88 under the foregoing state 
of facts. It will be observed that the 
release signed by the assured in 
favor of the third party covers all 
claims. Although the assured re- 
ceived only $50.00 from the third 
party which represented his, the as- 
sured’s, personal loss, he neverthe- 
less deprived the insurance company 
of its right of subrogation against 
the third party, contrary to the terms 
of the policy, as well as the release 
executed by the assured when he re- 
ceived payment of $85.88 under the 
collision clause. Home Insurance 
Company of New York v. Smith, 
140 S.W. (2nd) 64 (Mo.). 
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Riots and Sabotage—Continued 


riod because of some unusual dis- 
turbance or labor condition but 
many assureds who don’t believe this 
can be set at ease by telling them 
that the non-cancellation period can 
be increased another 30. 60, 90 or 
even 120 day period without addi- 
tional charge if this is desired, al- 
though bear in mind the non-can- 
cellation period agreed upon is bind- 
ing on the assured as well as the in- 
surance company. 


Additional Coverage 


In the standard form generally at- 
tached to riot policies there is a 
clause including loss or damage to 
glass which may be a part of the 
building insured with a limit, how- 
ever, amounting to 10% of the value 
of the building. 

The standard form also provides 
for loss from pillage or looting con- 
trary to the exclusion of loss by 
“theft” in the printed conditions of 
the policy ; however, it is necessary 
that such pillage or looting must oc- 
cur during and at the immediate 
place of a riot. 

Pillage differs from theft in that 
it imports a taking by force or vio- 
lence, rather than by larceny. It is a 
carrying off of goods, commodities 
or merchandise by open force or 
violence. Looting differs but slightly 
from pillaging. It is used to describe 
forcible looting or plundering. It 
does not embrace larceny or theft. 

The disturbed world conditions 








Dog—tThe Friend of Man 








have necessitated a further amend- 
ment to the Standard Riot, Civil 
Commotion policy as respects to the 
Exclusions of War Risk perils, 
therefore, instead of the original ex- 
clusion of “loss or damage caused by 
military or naval forces of foreign 
enemies,” the exclusion has been 
amended to eliminate any loss or 
damage which either in origin or 
extent is caused by war, invasion, 
civil war, insurrection, rebellion, 
revolution or other warlike opera- 
tions (whether war be declared or 
not). The new clause also goes on 
to say that unless added by endorse- 
ment the policy excludes loss caused 
by acts committed by the agent of 
any government, party or faction en- 
gaged in war (meaning sabotage). 
Furthermore, to clarify that this lat- 
ter exclusion of foreign agents does 
not affect the explosion insurance 
coverage, the exclusion clause goes 
on to say “except that the foregoing 
is not intended to exclude loss 
caused by explosion unless such ex- 
plosion occurs during and in connec- 
tion with operations of military or 
naval armed forces in this country.” 

So the fact remains we still have 
malicious explosion coverage under 
the basic policy whether it be the 
act of a disgruntled employee, a 
business enemy, a labor agitator and, 
last but not least, a secret act of a 
foreign agent. 


Sabotage 


This now brings us up to the 
point of sabotage coverage which, 


THE SEALYHAM TERRIER 


Morgan Dennis has drawn here an outstanding example of the Sealyham 
Terrier, a clever little dog whose origin is traced back to the hamlet of 
Sealy in Wales, during the 19th Century. 

Like the Airedale, the Sealyham is a mongrel of sorts who has now broken 
into high dog society. Experts claim that through his veins flows the blood 
of the Fox Terrier, Dundie Dinmont, and Bull Terrier, while others trace his 


descent to the French Basset. 


He has a wiry coat, short legs, and a somewhat long back accentuated by 
his short legs. Most impressive is his head which is unusually wide between 
the ears, a big nose, and over-long powerful jaws. 

Like his terrier cousins, the Sealyham is all courage and a powerful fighter 
for his size. Into him is bred the valor plus the good manners of the terrier. 
His sense of courtesy makes him a very fine house dog, affectionate, and easy 


to live with. 


Another Friend of Man 
— INSURANCE — 
Especially When Placed With 
A Friendly Company 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 


(Reduced reprint from a series of calendar-blotters sent monthly 
to our agents and to prospective agents.) 


in insurance terms, we rightfully de- 
fine as Vandalism and Malicious 
Mischief (Broad Coverage). 

While the term “sabotage” is 
quite generally used in sales work or 
talking about this coverage, a great 
deal of study was made by the un- 
derwriters and it was decided that 
the use of this word in the insurance 
form would be inadvisable as a 
broad definition of sabotage includes 
many indirect and consequential 
damages that are not at all con- 
templated within the scope of the 
insurance coverage. 

The insurance term “Vandalism 
and Malicious Mischief” is very 
definitely set out in the particular 
endorsement drawn up for the pur- 
pose of providing this coverage and 
means “the willful or malicious 
physical injury to or destruction of 
property” and under the term 
“Broad Coverage,” this is set out 
very clearly to “include physical in- 
jury or destruction of property 
caused by secret acts of agents of 
governments, parties or factions en- 
gaged in war, hostilities or other 
warlike activities, excluding any 
open acts committed in connection 
with operations of military or naval 
armed forces in this country.” 


Physical Damage 


Again, bear in mind that this en- 
dorsement, which extends riot in- 
surance to include vandalism or ma- 
licious mischief, only covers actual 
physical damage to or destruction of 
insured property. 


Protection Since 1883 
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You will recall that the definition 
of “Riot” required three or more 
persons and tumultuous disturbance : 
“Civil Commotion” required wild or 
irregular action of many persons as- 
sembled together but Vandalism and 
Malicious Mischief may be the act 
of only one or two persons or if 
more than this then an act that cre- 
ates no disturbance or tumult. 

Furthermore, it may be an act 
committed secretly but so long as it 
results in a physical damage to or 
destruction of property insured it 
is a recoverable loss under this en- 
dorsement attached to a Riot, Civil 
Commotion policy. 


Specific Exclusions 


To overcome the possibility of 
conflicting insurance, the endorse- 
ment further excludes very defi- 
nitely certain perils such as: 

Loss to glass constituting a part 
of the building. Insurance on glass 
is a peril written under Plate Glass 
Insurance and glass insurance in- 
cludes any loss or damage by Van- 
dalism or Malicious Mischief sub- 
ject, of course, to certain limitations 
under the glass insurance policy and 
schedule. 

Loss by fire or explosion. There 
is nothing in the standard fire insur- 
ance policy that excludes malicious 
fire loss and, as I have already ex- 
plained, the Explosion Insurance 
provided in the basic Riot policy 
already covers malicious explosion. 

Loss by pilferage, theft, burglary 
or larceny. These are perils more 
specifically insured by Casualty 
Companies under Burglary and 
Theft policies and schedules. 

Loss by depreciation, delay, de- 
terioration or loss of market bearing 
in mind as I previously explained 
when the coverage is placed on prop- 
erty damage, it is intended to cover 
direct physical damage or destruc- 
tion of property. 

Loss by war, invasion, civil war, 
insurrection, rebellion, revolution or 
other warlike operations (whether 
war be declared or not) or civil 
strife arising therefrom. This is a 
form of coverage that can be other- 
wise provided under a separate War 
Risk and Bombardment or so-called 
open-hostilities and bombardment 
policy and form. 

Any loss of use, or other conse- 
quential or indirect loss of any kind, 


FOR DECEMBER, 1941 











“GET YOUR SHARE NEXT YEAR" 


Get your share of the increased volume which so many American 
Motorists agents have realized in the outstanding success of this com- 


pany since its organization. 


Living costs are higher everywhere. Policyholders are human. They 
appreciate the loyal service that you give them, but if they find an 


opportunity to reduce costs, they'll take it. 


Get there first, in 1942. Find out how you may offer your automobile 
and general casualty policyholders and prospects American Motorists, 
a participating stock company which has always paid its policyholders 







Jomes S. Kemper, President 


unless otherwise provided. This 
means that if vandalism and mali- 
cious mischief is insured on a policy 
covering loss of use and occupancy 
or business interruption insurance, 
it shall cover the loss of use and oc- 
cupancy or business interruption by 
use of a special endorsement which 
makes it clear that such loss must 
result from direct physical damage 
to or destruction of the property de- 
scribed in the policy. 

This completely sums up the en- 
tire coverage of full Riot, Civil 
Commotion and Explosion Insur- 
ance plus (Broad Coverage) Van- 


MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 






Sheridan at Lawrence, Chicago, U. S. A. 








substantial annual dividends. 


You wont incur any 
obligation by your 
inquiry — write on 





your letterhead, today. 





dalism and Malicious Mischief 
which may be added thereto by 
separate Endorsement. I have not 
covered any of the details regard- 
ing rates, forms and co-insurance 
requirements simply because these 
are fully available to you in the 
form of a hand book called an Ex- 
plosion Manual which is issued by 
the Explosion Conference at New 
York City and copies may be ob- 
tained for the asking through any 
Company represented in your 


_ agency, practically all of whom are 


members of that organization. 


From an address before the Rhode Island Agents’ 
Convention, 
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Glimpse of Heaven—Continued 

on light airplanes, especially if your 
local bank finances them. It is a 
Named Perils policy on ground 
losses and carries a $25.00 deduct- 
ible on all ground losses, except 
fire and theft. This deductible can 
be eliminated Dy boosting the rate 
twenty five cents a hundred. There 
is self insurance or participation on 
the crash. We pay from 60% to 
80% of each loss, and the assured 
pays the rest. The amount of 5 wall 


ticipation is fixed at the time the pol- 
icy is written. For instance, we 
would pay 80% of each crash loss 
for an old experienced pilot, but on 
a student instruction risk, we pay 
only 60%. In other words, we vary 
the amount of participation in ac- 
cordance with our idea of the pilot’s 
ability and the kind of flying he ex- 
pects to do. 

These are the only hull coverages 
that you will be likely to need; and 
if you take the rate sheet supplied 


GUARDIANS OF THE SEA 





























CAPE HENRY LIGHTHOUSE, CHESAPEAKE BAY 
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INCORPORATED 


PRINCIPAL 


Included in the first appropriation made by 
Congress for lighthouse purposes, 
at the entrance to Chesapeake Bay, was built in 
1791. This lighthouse marks the approximate 
spot where the earliest settlers of Virginia first 
landed. During the Civil War the lantern was 
destroyed, but in 1863 the light was again in 
operation, protected by a military guard. In 
time, a number of cracks appeared in the ma- 

“*. sonry tower and it was reported unsafe. A new 
; structure was completed in 1881, but the orig- 
inal tower still stands behind it. Cape Henry is 
one of the primary coast lights in operation. It 
was the first distance-finding station in the 
world, using radio-beacon signal synchronized 
with sound-in-air fog signal, established here 
in 1929. Also at this light station is a fog signal 
testing laboratory, utilized by the entire Light- 
house Service. 


Cape Henry, 





Since America’s first lighthouse 
was constructed early in the 18th 
Century, new and better equip- 
ment has been added to render 
increased protection for all ship- 
ping. In the year 1872, Appleton 
& Cox, Inc., began underwriting 
ocean and inland marine risks, and 
their policy then, as now, has been 
to sponsor and approve every new 
and advanced form of coverage 
which embraces more complete 
and diversified protection. Today, 
Appleton & Cox, outstanding spe- 
cialists in the field, offers nation- 
wide facilities and a thoroughly 
trained staff of experts to advise 
on all ocean and inland marine 
problems. 
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by your Aviation market, you will 
have no difficulty in figuring the 
kind of coverage to use in a given 
case and the price to charge for it 
Anyone who understands Automo- 
bile Insurance can pick up the avia- 
tion coverage very readily. Public 
Liability on an airplane is much the 
same as Public Liability on an auto- 
mobile except that there are no ter- 
ritories and no classifications of 
airplanes, so it is much easier to 
figure the rate. Public Liability on 
an airplane excludes coverage on 
the passengers in the plane, and that 
form of coverage is written sepa- 
rately and is known as Passenger 
Liability Insurance. $5/10,000 lim- 
its on any airplane used for private 
business and pleasure, costs $35 on 
a plan as named above. If the plane 
is used commercially, that is, for 
hire in any manner, the premium is 
$55. 

Property damage insurance on an 
airplane is like automobile Property 
Damage and $1,000 costs $35 ona 
private plane and $55 on a com- 
mercial plane. 


Passenger Liability 


Passenger Liability is figured at 
so much per seat, excluding the 
pilot’s seat, as he is not a passenger. 
$5,000 Liability Insurance on one 
seat costs $50, two seats $75, etc.; 
if the plane is being used com- 
mercially, but is not carrying pas- 
sengers for hire, $5,000 insurance 
on one seat would cost $60, two 
seats $90, etc.; this classification is 
the one used where the plane is be- 
ing used for student instruction. All 
of these rates will be found very 
readily on your Aviation rate sheet. 

We also write a Single Limit 
Combination policy in the amount 
of $5,000 only, and the assured may 
apply this $5,000 total coverage to 
Public Liability, Property Damage 
or Passenger Liability as he sees 
fit, or as the need arises. Since we 
will give him only $5,000 total cov- 
erage on the three hazards, the rate 
is much reduced and it is figured at 
50% of the combined premium for 
Public Liability $5/10 limits, Prop- 
erty Damage $5,000 and Passenger 
Liability $5,000. The ordinary two 
place light plane used in private 
business and pleasure flying could 
thus obtain $5,000 insurance for 
Public Liability, Property Damage 
and Passenger Liability at a price 
of $64.90. 
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In the case of fleets of airplanes, 
these coverages can also be written 
oti a monthly reporting form at a 
premium of so much per flying hour. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Very few airport operators carry 
Workmen’s Compensation  Insur- 
ance. The rates have been reduced 
by the National Bureau and it will 
pay you to look them up on your 
Compensation Manual and attempt 
to do a real insuring job for your 
airport operators. 

Airport liability insurance is 
simply OL&T insurance on an air- 
port. Airmeet Liability policies are 
the same thing covering an airmeet. 
Employer’s Aviation Indemnity in- 
surance is a great deal like a Group 
Accident policy sold to an employer, 
who has a number of employees 
riding the airlines. The employees 
are named in the policy and the 
amount of insurance on each is also 
stipulated. The rate is $1 per $1,000. 
This contract is being used by a 
great many agents as a means of 
getting their foot in the door on a 
new account. 
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Accident policies are now avail- 
able to cover all sorts of ordinary 
flying hazards. If some of your 
clients are riding the airlines fre- 
quently, they can buy $5,000 Death 
and Dismemberment for a passenger 
on a Domestic Airline for $5 per 
year. Only one policy to an insured. 
You can also buy a General Air- 
line policy covering Death and Dis- 
memberment and Medical Reim- 
bursement while flying on Domestic 
Airlines and most of the Canadian 
and South American lines at an 
annual rate of $1.40 per unit and 
of $1,000 Death and Dismember- 
ment and $50 Medical Reimburse- 
ment. 


A Good Start 


Perhaps the easiest way for an 
agent to get a start in Aviation In- 
surance and to become acquainted 
around the airport is to sell a $20 
Accident Policy covering $3,000 
Death and Dismemberment and 
$500 Medical reimbursement. It 
can also be written for a period of 
six months for a premium of $10. 
It can be sold to passengers, pilots, 
students and instructors. If that is 
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not enough coverage a special tailor- 
made accident policy can be made 
up to cover almost any situation 
which you will encounter. 

In addition to the regular cover 
ages which are coming up all the 
time, and are outlined above, there 
will be another class this January 
of about 15,000 pilots in the Civil 
ian Pilot Training program. This 
Civilian Pilot Training Program has 
already trained pilots up to the point 
where they have had forty hours 
flying each. It is a tremendous fac- 
tor in our National Defense. This 
class of 15,000 who will start their 
pilot training in January are spon- 
sored by some one thousand colleges. 
The college has to buy an Accident 
Policy on each student. The rates 
and coverages are standard in all 
Aviation markets, so all you have to 
do is tell your college or flying in- 
structor that you can supply the 
insurance required by the Govern- 
ment, and then if you get the order, 
you can bind the risk and notify 
your Aviation market and they will 
send you the proper forms to com- 
plete. 

I hope you have enjoyed this little 
glimpse of Heaven. 
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Casualty Trends—Continued 

as we recognize the principle of 
properly balancing protection and 
price. 

The third trend I should like to 
discuss with you pertains to the 
growing emphasis now being placed 
on underwriting. In the final anal- 
ysis, the underwriting policy of a 
company determines very largely its 
financial soundness. Some com- 


panies seem to operate under a fluc- 
tuating underwriting policy, in other 
words, an “up and down” policy. If 
times are good, if rates seem re- 
dundant, a considerable amount of 
flexibility is to be observed in their 
underwriting attitude. However, 
when times are stringent and rates 
appear to be inadequate, then there 
is a noticeable tightening up on un- 
derwriting attitudes. Today there is 














Admitted Policyholders 
Assets Surplus 
$5,460,536.01 $1,602,724.60 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
Automobile 
General Liability 
Accident and Health 
Workmen's Compensation 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
H. G. EVANS, President 
Home Office ‘ ‘ ° Reading, Pennsylvania 








considerable evidence, if you are 
analyzing the situation, of many 
companies adopting a more stringent 
underwriting policy. 

I mention this primarily because 
of the effect a fluctuating underwrit- 
ing attitude has upon this business. 
In the first place, when companies 
tighten up on their underwriting 
attitude it follows that much ques- 
tionable business is going to be 
thrown on the market. Secondly, 
such a move is likely to create an 
unsettled situation among producers 
which is not healthy for the business. 

In my judgment, a sound under- 
writing policy varies little, if any, 
regardless of whether times are good 
or bad. In other words, it is a ques- 
tion of whether the risk is good or 
bad, not the times. 

Sound underwriting also contem- 
plates close coordination between the 
insurance carrier and the producer 
and the buyer. I cannot emphasize 
too strongly nor too emphatically the 
need for greater coordination be- 
tween producers and carriers. I say 
this because you men on the firing 
line should be in a far better position 
to analyze the good and bad points 
concerning a given risk than an un- 
derwriter located miles and miles 
away. It seems to me that one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of 
developing insurance through the 
American agency system is_ that 
through the producer coordinating 
with the carrier they are able— 
jointly—to survey, underwrite and 
service risks which could not pos- 
sibly be handled in anywhere nearly 
so efficient a manner by the direct 
writers or mutuals. 

Another important trend in the 
casualty insurance field is the de- 
velopment of the principle of gradu- 
ated expenses referred to frequently 
as the “graded expense plan.” To- 
day there are thousands of sizable, 
desirable concerns that are self-in- 
sured or insured through mutuals 
which would be with stock com- 
panies and their agents if the prin- 
ciple of graduated expenses had been 
accepted and adopted by us years 
ago. The principle to which I am 
referring is the one which forms the 
basis of retrospective rating. Under 
such a program the expenses are 
worked out on a mathematical basis 
and are not the subject of “bargain- 
ing” as is so frequently the case in 
connection with the placing of many 
risks. The retrospective rating plan 
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has been approved and is in use in 
most of our important states. 

1 look for the extension of the 
graded expense principle not only to 
retrospective rating but to guaran- 
teed cost premiums as well. Only 
recently the New York Insurance 
Department approved the principle 
of graduated expenses in connection 
with guaranteed cost premiums, and 
now that the ice is broken I antici- 
pate other states will move in the 
same direction. If they do, we shall 
have a far better chance, stock com- 
panies and producers alike, in going 
after many desirable risks which 
heretofore we have been unable to 
secure, 

These trends or adjustments call 
for something on our part that I 
hope we are ready to give—sound 
thinking, open-mindedness and co- 
ordinated action. 

Let us make up our minds that 
we are in a period of adjustment 
when it is so essential that we keep 
up-to-date and abreast of the times. 
Today we find buyers of insurance 
better informed. Today we find the 
American public more insurance 
conscious. And yet we must admit 
there is still a tremendous job to be 
done in the field of public relations. 
Especially is that true when we hear 
on all sides so much talk of greater 
regulation and supervision of the 
insurance business. 

How can better public relations 
be established? It seems to me that 
it must come through the process of 
education. The public must be 
shown that insurance is the great 
stabilizer of our whole economic and 
social structure, and this can be done 
only through the medium of more 
coordination and teamwork on our 
part. 

The right of any business to sur- 
vive will be tested by the quality of 
the service which it renders. Not 
the quantity, but the quality, and 
that principle applies irrespective of 
whether we view the matter in the 
light of our individual efforts or our 
corporate efforts. 

We stand, as I view it, at the 
crossroad. The big question before 
us is this: Are we in a position, in- 
dividually and collectively, to render 
to the American public a quality of 
service which will encourage them 
through their action to evidence 
greater confidence in our ability to 
administer this business along sound 
and efficient lines? 
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is a full-time job 


year out. 





Being a good neighbor 





A good neighbor is a good friend . . . day in, day out — year in, 


That’s the kind of agent and broker who acts for Standard of Detroit. 
Throughout America are thousands of these thoughtful representatives 
who do a man-sized job for their clients and themselves. 


This company is proud of you, its “good neighbors,” and stands ready 
to put the force of an aggressive organization back of your selling 
efforts in 1942. Standard’s underwriters, safety engineers, field men, 
auditors and claim adjusters are doing a full-time job, too — proving 
that “Standard Service Satisfies.” 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies... Since 1884 








In order to accomplish this you 
and I must show a greater recogni- 
tion of the importance of consecrat- 
ing ourselves to the business of 
insurance. We must be willing to 
extend the amount of time we give 
to the development of our knowledge 
of the business so that the service 
we render will be based upon quality 
and not quantity. 


Connie Mack has said, “You 
can’t win any game unless you are 
ready to win.” It seems to me that 
this great business of ours, moving 
forward, adjusting itself, as it were, 
to changing conditions, challenges 
each and every one of us to ask our- 
selves the important question: Are 
we ready to win? 
~ From an address before the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion ot Insurance Agents. 
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“Business Is 


Our Agents Say- 


Always Good” 


— THE REASON — 
PREFERRED AUTOMOBILE RATES 
THAT WILL GET AND HOLD BUSINESS 

















[J TILITIES |NSURANCE (OMPANY 


Direct contracts available for conservative and 
successful agents in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Ohio, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Tennessee and Texas. 





ST. LOUIS MO. 








INSURANCE ON 
COMMODITIES 


HE New York Journal of Com- 

merce on November 12 in report- 
ing the introduction of a House bill 
to discontinue the policy of insur- 
ance with private companies to cover 
losses or damages to commodities 1n 
which the Federal Government has 
an interest quoted Chairman Fulmer 
of the House Agriculture Committee 
in part as follows: “From August, 
1934, through July, 1940, insurance 
premiums amounted to $2,531,687, 
while losses recovered under in- 
surance during the same _ period 
amounted to $1,171,403. This clearly 
represents a 100 per cent return to 
insurance companies over and above 
losses paid for by the insurance com- 
panies. Based on these facts and 
figures, it would appear to me that 
this bill is a very meritorious one and 
should be passed.” The chairman 
chooses to overlook such minor items 
as expenses, taxes and commissions 
and apparently has not been advised 
of the recent Fall River fire in which 
the U. S. Government was saved a 
monetary loss of many millions 
when a stock pile of rubber burned. 
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CALIFORNIA PLACING 
AUTO DEALERS UNDER 
RIGID REGULATIONS 


HE California Insurance Depart- 

ment is adopting new finance 
automobile insurance rules and regu- 
lations to prevent the recurrence of 
abuses recently unearthed and _ to 
close entirely all channels through 
which an automobile dealer licensed 
to sell insurance as agent or broker 
might place insurance for an un- 
licensed dealer. Effective November 
10th, the new rules require the 
delivery to the purchaser of an 
itemized statement of the insurance 
transaction and premium charge 
which shall be signed by both pur- 
chaser and dealer. Separate records 
must be kept by dealers covering 
their general business and insurance 
transactions and in event of cancel- 
lation of policies purchasers must 
be paid the full return premiums. 
Adoption of new regulations follow 
charges made by Insurance Com- 
missioner A. Caminetti, Jr., that 
California auto dealers had _ ex- 
tracted from the public millions of 
dollars in over-charges. 





MUTUAL AIRCRAFT 
CONFERENCE 


GROUP of thirteen prominent 
mutual fire insurance companies 
have announced the formation of the 
Mutual Aircraft Conference with 
offices at Washington, D. C., to pro- 
mote proper underwriting of civil 
aircraft hull insurance and to exer- 
cise general supervision over such 
business on behalf of its member 
companies. William H. Rodda, 
American Mutual Alliance engineer, 
is secretary of the new organization. 
For the present the member com- 
panies are expected to confine their 
writings largely to the small private 
plane field. Policies will be written 
by the individual companies at ap- 
proximately current rates, but sav- 
ings or dividends returned at the end 
of the policy period are expected to 
equal returns made on other types of 
risks. 
Members of the Conference are: 
Badger, Milwaukee, Wis.; Central 
Manufacturers, Van Wert, Ohio; 
Federal, Boston, Mass.; Hardware 
Dealers, Stevens Point, Wis. ; Hard- 
ware Mutual, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Lumbermens, Mansfield, Ohio; 
Millers Mutual, Alton, IIl.; Minne- 
sota Implement, Owatonna, Minn.; 
National Retailers, Glen Cove, 
.. Y.; Pennsylvania Lumbermens, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Union, Provi- 
dence, R. 1.; United, Boston, Mass. ; 
and Western Millers, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


PAYROLL AUDITS 


HIE National Bureau of Casualty 

and Surety Underwriters has 
announced a complete revision of 
the Payroll Audit Reference Book 
which has been distributed to all 
subscribers. Over 4000 copies of the 
book are now in use by all casualty 
carriers throughout the country. 

This revision, comprising over 100 
pages, includes all changes made 
necessary by changes in state laws 
and revision of basic manual rules 
and state exceptions thereto for all 
casualty lines: in addition, it incor- 
porates in Sections 2 and 3 all per- 
tinent interpretations of manual 
rules promulgated by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance 
and by the New York Compensation 
Insurance Rating Board since Oc- 


tober, 1940. 
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APPORTIONMENT of LOSSES 
under ""NON-CONCURRENT” 
FIRE POLICIES 


PART | 
WT nse is no problem more 


unsettled in the law of insur- 
ance than the question of the 
pro-rating among fire insurance 
companies when the insured car- 
ries one or more blanket _ pol- 
icies and also has specifically 
insured. Lie There are no 
universally accepted rules, although 
the best minds in the business have 
attempted their formulation for 
more than half a century.”* The 
courts have worked out a great 
many of “rules of apportionment 
under the peculiar facts of peculiar 
cases,” * believing that ‘“‘no rule of 
iiversid and unvarying application 
can be safely laid down.’ * ‘The 
prospect of discovering the philos- 
opher’s stone is as remote as 
ever,” ° particularly since the be- 
wildering appearance of co-insur- 
ance and average clauses in blanket 
and specific policies.® 
An eminent British author * wrote 
in 1935: “Now contribution in fire 
insurance constitutes a problem that 
has troubled the insurance com- 
munity for a century and more 
it still remains a problem.” This 
is true not only for Great Britain 
but for the whole of Europe.* Yet 


1 Note, 10 Cornell L. Q. 514 (1925). 


? Reed, Adjustment of Fire Losses, 255 
(1929). 
3 Taber v. Continental Ins. Co., 213 Mass. 


487, 489. 100 N.E. 636 (1913). 

* Schmaelzle v. London and Lanc. Fire, 75 
Conn. 397, 53 Atl. 863 (1903). “Perhaps no 
question has led to a greater confusion in the 
a. ” (Buse v. National Ben Franklin Ins. 
Co.), 160 N. Y. Suppl. 566, 572 (1916). 

*Bament in (The Insurance Society of New 
York) “The Fire Insurance Contract” 539 
(1922). 

¢ See Bament, op. cit., 539-540. 

7 Bell, Contribution in Fire Insurance. Lon- 
don (1935). Preface at V. 

5’ Among the Continental text books the most 
comprehensive and most realistic one (Roelli- 
Jaeger, Commentary on the Swiss Insurance 
Contract Code, II 537, 1932) says only that 
“there are particular difficulties about this ap- 
portionment,’ mentioning as literature on the 
subject only my paper, “Fixed and Floating 
Fire Insurance” (1926), which was far from 
solving the problem. Bell, op. cit., 154, be- 
lieves that in Denmark and only there the 
problern does perhaps not exist “to the same 
extent”? as in other countries since the passing 
of the Insurance Contract Act of the 15th of 
April, 1930. But this Act contains not a single 
section bearing on this particular subject, not 
more than any other modern European Insur- 
ance Contract Code. 
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the solution of this problem is sup- 
posed to govern the whole field of 
“Double Insurance” (where the 
total amount of insurance exceeds 
the loss) i.e. the “internal” appor- 
tionment among insurers, as well as 
the “externa!” apportionment in re- 
lation to the insured. The latter 





Editor's Note 
Dr. Ehrenzweig is Research Associate and 
Lecturer in Insurance Law at Northwestern 


University Law School. He formerly was In- 
surance Commissioner, Austria, and Profes- 
sor of Insurance Law at Vienna University. 
He is the author of “Modern Tendencies 
in Development of Insurance Contract Law" 
published in Mannheim, Germany in 1925, 
and “Insurance Contract Law" (German, 
Austrian, Czechoslovakian) published in 
two volumes in Vienna in 1935. 

His scholarly monograph on the ‘Appor- 
tionment of Losses under ‘Non-Concurrent' 
Fire Insurance Policies" will be published in 
two parts with the concluding instalment ap- 
pearing in the January, 1942 issue of the Fire 
and Casualty Edition of Best's Insurance 
News. 


apportionment is to be made if and 
insofar as the policies contain one 
of the usual “Apportionment 
Clauses,” * which declare a policy 

® Without an “Exclusion Clause’ (Reed, op. 
cit., 253), relieving the blanket policy from 


contribution with a specific one. 
%” Schmaelzle Case, Note 4, supra. 







by ALBERT EHRENZWEIG 


“not liable for a greater proportion 
of any loss than its sum insured 
shall bear to the whole insurance 
covering the property.” 


§ |. 
The Problem and the Ke 


Solution: the "Sum Insure 


to Its 
Rule" 


The key to a “universal and un- 
varying” solution '’ for which there 
is such an urgent need in view of 
the basic character of this problem, 
was found long ago—and found in 
this country! But this key has been 
thrown away. 

Just what is a “specific,” what is 

“blanket” (“compound”) policy ? 
The insured property may be com- 
posed of several economic items 
(e.g. building, stock and machinery ) 
to be separately evaluated in ascer- 
taining the loss. Such an economic 
item becomes a legal item in a pol- 
icy relating it to a “sum insured.” 
This sum may be the whole face 
value of the policy or a part of it. 
In the former case there is only one 
legal item, i.e. one absolute and in- 
variable limit of liability, while in 
the latter case there are several 
separate legal items and limits of 
liability, just as many as there are 
“sums insured.” 

The same economic item which is 
a legal item of policy A remains 
legally insignificant in a policy B 
which covers it together with an- 
other piece of property under a 
single sum. Now, policy A will be 
a “specific’’ one with respect to pol- 
icy B and this policy a “blanket” 
policy with regard to policy A. 
And this blanket policy B may be 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Apportionment of Losses—Continued 


“specific” with regard to a policy 
C, and so on. Thus, the term 
“blanket policy” has a merely rela- 
tive meaning. 

It is submitted that this very 
relativity of the “blanket” concept 
leads us to the solution of the prob- 
lem. “That which covers the whole 
covers every part that constitutes 
the whole.” ** Every “sum insured” 
covers its item and all its parts. 
This item may be one of the items 
of a specific policy or the sole item 
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anxiety to do rightly 






spirit of our Country! 
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of a blanket policy which, of course, 
consists of specific items of another 
policy. The very nature of the “sum 
insured” leads to the maxim, that 
“the whole amount insured (by the 
blanket policy) attaches, and in- 
variably attaches to each item there- 
under.” ** Let us take an example: 
If three items are covered by pol- 
icy A with $100 each ($300 in all), 
a loss of $300 on one of these items 
would cost it $100 only, while the 
same loss would exhaust the policy 
B, which covers these items with 
$300 in a single sum, as a “blanket” 
policy. This relatively larger liabil- 
ity of the blanket policy ** must also 
exist if both kinds of policies are 
interested in the same loss. 


Page Rule 










This Com- 
pany wishes 
you-—its friends and 


the very best 
for which 
stand * * In 
Christmas! 
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other words, a 


hio Farmers Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1848, LeRoy, Ohio 


MEMBER * THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 





1. Let us first suppose the 
simplest case of “Simple Noncon- 
currence” in which only one item 
has been damaged, be it either the 
sole item of the specific policy or 
one of its several items. Here the 
full amount of the blanket policy 
must contribute proportionally with 
the full amount covering this spe- 
cific item. This is the famous “Page 








Rule,” an American discovery."* 
In the Page case (supra, note 11) 
the figures were as follows: 


Dheough the eslainsicion tyent—we aval 
© ¢ ( 





ican Surety Co. v. Wrightson (1911), 27 Times 
Law Rep. 91. Lloyds had underwritten a blanket 
sum of £40,000 on loss by fire or burglary on 
bonds, banknotes, etc. and dishonesty of em- 
ployees, while the American company had spe- 
cifically insured only the last risk up to 
$2500. There was a loss of $2680 on the com- 





Example |. 


Sums Insured 


Items Losses I Blanket 


| 40,000 
B 30,000 


mon risk, caused by defalcations of an em- 
ployee. The American Company in_its action 
for contribution, quoting the Page Case, asked 
for an apportionment in the ratio of the sums 
insured, i.e., $2500: £40,000 (approximately 
500: 40,000 or 1:80). But the judge adopted the 
proportion of the independent liabilities. This 
b liability was for the American company the 
a x small sum insured because smaller than the 
7,500 2,500 i i 


IT Specific 





Apportionment: 24,000 


stead of the enormous sum insured! Thus 
the proportion turned out to be 2500:2680. 


% Calculation: The loss (30,000) was to be 


loss, as to Lloyds the amount of loss itself, in- 
4,500 1,500 = 30,000 15 








" Page v. Sun Ins. Office, 74 Fed. 203, 204; 
20 C.C.A. 397, 33 L.R.A. 249 (1896). 

_™ Schmaelzle case, note 4, supra. See also 
Grollimund v. Germania Fire Ins. Co., 82 

1.J.L. 618, 625; 83 Atl. 1108 (1911): “Its 
(i.e. the blanket policy’s) full amount is fully 
applicable at all times to every part and parcel 
of the property.” In both cases the courts for- 
got the principle they had proclaimed, applying 
the Connecticut Rule (see infra, Part II, No. 
1), which entirely denies this principle. 

“In the very nature of the two contracts 
there is a great difference in the risk assumed,” 
Grollimund v. Germania Fire Ins. Co., 82 
N.J.L. 618, 626; 83 Atl. 1108 (1911). 
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14See Page Case, supra, note 11.—The lead- 


apportioned in the proportion: 


ing British author (Bell, ~ cit., supra note 
7, at 131) has objected “that this rule com- I Ila IIb 
pletely disregards the possible necessity for pro- 40,000 : 7,500 : 2,500 
viding for contingent liabilities.’ We may “ae 16 3 1 — 20 
answer that this author completely disregards , 7" 
the legal nature of the sole blanket item. His I has to pay 30,000 x 16 = 24,000 
objection assumes the blanket policy to cover 20 
the other policy’s specific items as its own Ila has to pay 30,000 x 3 = 4,500 = 30,000 
specific items, but without certain separate sums . 
insured. An obvious contradiction. 20 

The Page Rule, realizing the individuality of IIb has to pay 30,000 x 1 = 1,500 
the “sum insured” as to its object, covers the 20 


whole field of Indemnity Insurance. That idea 
was defended in vain in the English case, Amer- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“You bet I like 


the Bituminous!”’ 





“I remember when my 

boss used to wish that 

he could find just ONE 
company that really WANTED 
to underwrite workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


“‘And I remember, too, 

all those letters I had 

to write on almost every 
compensation prospect— 
“shopping’’—not for a 

low rate but just for a good 
policy at any price. 


“Then one day we wrote 
a letter to the Bituminous 
Casualty and— 


“Just to shorten it up, 

we've doubled the compensa- 
tion volume on our books, 
our policyholders like the 
claim and engineering serv- 
ice and— 


“Well, we just LIKE it 
that way! 


“You'd better try it, too!” 


wous Ca 
BTU RPORATIONALTY 


ROCK ISLAND ILLINOES 
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Apportionment of Losses—Continued 


2. Where several items have been 
damaged (“Compound Nonconcur- 
rence’) there generally arises the 
temptation in some way to divide the 
blanket sum between the specific 
items. But it is an erroneous idea 
“that the only way in which the loss 
can be adjusted is to turn the 
blanket policies into specific ones’ *® 
and thus arbitrarily to change the 
contract between the parties. The 
merely incidental cooperation of 
other policies cannot invest the 
blanket policy with the special bene- 
fit of abolishing its relatively higher 
liability, beyond the advantage com- 
mon to all policies, of a reduction of 
the amount of liability. Since “the 
whole blanket amount attaches, and 
invariably attaches, to each item 
thereunder,” '* every item is equally 
entitled to a contribution by the 
whole blanket sum, with the restric- 
tion, of course, that the total burden 
of the blanket policy must not ex- 
ceed this sum. The amount which 


the blanket policy is to contribute 
within this absolute limit increases 
with the number of those parts of 
the sole blanket item which are 
specifically insured. That is the 
characteristic “risk’’ of the blanket 
policy. 


The Albany Rule 


Thus the Page rule must be am- 
plified as follows: The full amount 
of the blanket policy must con- 
tribute proportionally with the full 
amount covering each item on which 
there is a loss. 

This is the old “Albany Rule,” 
which is also an American achieve- 
ment.'* This precious rule “has be- 
come obsolete” '® “and no one in 
these days gives it serious consider- 
ation” *°—most unfortunately! For 
it is the key to a general solution 
which has been lost. 

a.) Suppose in the Page case 
(supra, Example 1) that there was 
also a loss on item A covered by the 
specific policies c and d: 


Example 2. 


Sums Insured 


Items Losses I Blanket II Specific 
c d 
\ 10,000 7,500 2,500 
40,000 a b 
B 30,000 | 7,500 2.500 
40,000 60,000 
Apportionment Losses 
I] 
c d 
D+ Seah whewibusasaniecebeeunn wes 8,000 1,500 500 = 10,000 
a b 
Disease acnpeentemibastiahiwsémwsewe 24,000 4,500 1,500 = 30,000 
32,000 


b.) Where, however, the amount 
contributed by policy I exceeds the 


sum insured by it, this apportion- 
ment is merely preliminary. 


Example 3. 
Sums Insured 
Items Losses ] a b 
\ 26,000 ) 7,500 2,500 
f 40,000 c d 
B 30,000 | 7,500 2,500 
First Apportionment 
a b 
A 26,000 20,800 3,900 1,300 = 26,000 
c G 
B 30,000 24,000 4,500 1,500 = 30,000 
44,800 


The amount of 4,800 by which 
the sum insured by policy I is ex- 
ceeded must be proportionally sub- 


tracted from the portions charged to 
I (20,800 and 24,000) as both of 
them are in the same legal position 
towards the other policies: 
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Second Apportionment 


Items Losses 
48 
A 26,000 18,571 —— 
112 
64 
B 30,000 21,428 ——. 
112 
40,000 


So far so good as to policy I. But 

now there is a shortage of the cover- 
64 48 

age, i.e., 2228 —— on A, 2571 —— on 
112 112 

B. These deficiencies must be borne 

proportionally by the two specific 

policies, a and b, as also ¢ and d, 


a b 
48 
3,900 1,300 = 23,771 — 
112 
c d 
64 
4,500 1,500 = 27,428 
112 


within the limits of their sums in- 
sured. For these policies have 
turned out to be unduly favored 
by the inevitable preliminary step 
(starting on both items from the 
full blanket sum) in the very 
amount of the deficiencies under 
consideration. Thus we conclude 
with a 


Third Apportionment 


Items Losses 
48 
A 26,000 18,571 — 
112 
64 
B 30,000 21,428 — 
112 
40,000 


As the sums a, b, c, d, are within the 
respective sums insured, this appor- 
tionment is the final and correct one. 

As the whole problem is nothing 
but the application of several “sums 
insured” we have justly avoided the 
introduction of any auxiliary means 
beyond the corollaries of the very 
nature of the ‘‘sum insured”: 

1. The maxim that every sum 
insured—blanket and specific—‘‘in- 


% Chandler v. Ins. Co., 70 Vt. 562, 41 Atl. 
502 (1898). 

1 Schmaelzle case, note 4, supra. 

’ The British critic of the Page Rule (supra, 
note 14) remarks (op. cit., 135, 136), that un- 
der this tule the blanket policy may be ex- 
hausted before the specific one. He gives an 
example, which shows that “A would have in- 
surance left of . . . , while B would have noth- 
ing. Where is the equity in it?” How can one 
argue with this view since this critic does not 
understand the legal nature of the blanket pol- 
icy? (See note 14, supra.) Bament (op. cit., 
547) thinks that this rule “‘very frequently en- 
tails a loss upon the insured and does a flagrant 
injustice to the blanket policy.’ The first ob- 
jection is obviously wrong since all sums in- 
sured always are to be exhausted as far as 
necessary up to the amount of the loss on their 
item, the insured getting protection to the full 
extent of his rights under his policies. Bament’s 
latter objection is highly interesting, since it 
does not lead this author farther than to the 
advice: “that rule should be applied to each 
specific case which will come nearest to doing 
substantial justice, etc.”’ (p. 554). Injustice 
there, justice here!—and what about the “‘theo- 
neticad soundness” he himself demands? (p. 
551) 

The same idea sometimes occurs in the de 
cisions. See e.g., Angelrodt v. Delaware Mut. 
Ins. Co., 31 Miss. 593, 598 (1862). “. ... we 
are left at liberty so to apportion the sum thus 
insured as will most effectually do justice in 
carrving out the purposes of the parties, etc.” 

® Reed, op. cit. (note 2, supra), 258. 

* Bament, op. cit. (note 5, supra), 547. 
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variably” attaches to its item and to 
each part of it (First Apportion- 
ment ) ; 

2. The maxim that the sum in- 
sured, as an absolute limit of the 
liability, must not be exceeded 
(Second Apportionment ) ; 

3. But may be exhausted, if nec- 
essary, by the indemnity (Third and 
Final Apportionment ). 


§ 2 

Complications 
As the whole problem turns upon 
the application of several sums in- 
sured, the doctrine of the. “sum 
insured” must be sufficient for the 
solution in those situations in which 
the “non-concurrence” of blanket 
and specific policies is complicated 
by another factor. This factor may 
be either “external” (1 )—a part of 
the damaged property is covered 
only by a blanket policy—or “in- 
ternal” (2)—a clause in a_ policy 
(“limiting clause’) reduces the lia- 

bility as to the actual loss. 


The Cromie Rule 
1. If a part of the damaged prop- 


erty is covered only by a blanket 

policy, it is generally held that this 

policy first pays the loss on the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Apportionment of Losses—Continued 
property which it covers alone, and 
thereafter with its balance contrib- 
utes to the loss on the property 
covered by all the policies. This is 
the old “Cromie Rule” ** which is 
commonly adopted by the courts 7? 
and has never been seriously ques- 
tioned in principle.** But this rule, 
giving precedence to a certain part 


of the blanket item, violates the 
maxim that every sum insured in- 
variably attaches to each part of its 
item. Under this rule the specific 
items may be entirely deprived of 
their right to contribution. Let us 
consider a case where the Cromie- 
apportionment seems to be wonder- 
fully simple and quite equitable at 
the first glance. 


Example 4. 


Risks Losses 
A 500 
500 
B 500 


This looks like a very elegant 
solution. But we find the blanket 
and the specific policy arbitrarily 
treated like two specific policies, 
each covering one of two items. 
Rather, as shown above in § 1, the 
apportionment should be as follows : 

First Apportionment 


Losses I] 
A 500 500 ee 
B 500 250 250 

750 





Sums insured 


Apportionment under 
the Cromie Rule 


500 
500 atic 500 


The sum insured by | is exceeded by 
250. Therefore: 


Second Apportionment 


| II 

A 500 375 

B 500 125 250 = 375 
500 


Now, we fall short of 125 at loss B. 
As this amount is still within the 
sum insured by II, we find the 


Final Apportionment 


I II 
A 500 375 Sale 
B 500 125 375 = 500 


Loss A falls short of full indemnifi- 
cation by 125, and policy II does not 
help although having a balance of 
insurance for 125, because it had not 
insured risk A. That this risk was 
undercovered was obvious at the 
outset, since I had to contribute to 
the specific item B as a part of its 
own item. The property was not 
adequately insured as it would have 
been if the 500 of I had been in- 
sured on A alone, as is fictitiously 
assumed under the Cromie Rule. 

It may be too that several inter- 
locking blanket policies are involved, 
each covering also an extraneous 
part of the property. 





21 Named on 
Kentucky & Louisville Ins. Co., 
roe 423 (Ky. 1854). 

22 See quite recently Pearl Ass. Co. v. Hart- 
ford Fire Ins. Co., 195 So. 747 (Alabama 1940) 

23 See the indeterminate reasoning of Bament, 
540-542. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Apportionment of Losses—Continued 


Example 5. 
Apportionment 
. under Cromie Rule: 
Risk Loss A B A B 
I 300} me 300 
+ 1,000} 
20) 5 ) 
I] 1,2 | 1.000 560 640 
| 
III 200 ae | an 200 
860 840 
On 1: A pays 300, leaving a balance of 700 
On IIl: B pays 200, leaving a balance of 800 
On Il: A having left 700, pays 560 


B having left 800, pays 640. 
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Thus policy B pays more than A 
on the common loss II, although the 
sums insured by these policies are 
equal and although (and because) 
the extraneous loss of B is the 
smaller one.** According to the pro- 
cedure suggested in § 1, the appor- 
tionment in this situation should 
look like this: 


Risk Loss A B 
] 300 300 ‘isi 
II 1200 600 600 
III 200 ae 20) 
900 800 


The amounts of the two extrane- 
ous losses I and III are not “paid” 
at first—as they are under the 
Cromie Rule—but allocated only 
preliminarily. Only the amounts of 
the extraneous losses rather than the 
full blanket sums A and B are to be 
allocated, as no apportionment with 
other policies is to be made. The 
common loss II is to be apportioned 
equally, the two sums insured being 
equal. Eventually A’s payment ex- 
ceeds that of B by 100 and cor- 
rectly so, as A’s extraneous loss ex- 
ceeds that of B by that amount. 

Thus the existence of an extrane- 
ous loss, which is the decisive fea- 
ture under the Cromie Rule, is not 
to alter the method of apportion- 
ment in any way, if we are keeping 
our eye on the “sum insured” doc- 
trine. 


"Limiting Clause" and "Limit of 
Liability Rule" 
? 


2. It is generally assumed that the 
problem of apportionment amongst 
blanket and specific policies becomes 
still more complicated where one of 
the policies or several or all of them 
are subject to a “limiting clause,” 
particularly co-insurance or average 
clauses. It is said that ‘“‘the question 
has been so affected by co-insurance 
conditions that all the older rules 
have in large measure lost what 
merit they possessed as_ practical 
working propositions.2> Therefore 
several special rules (see part II, 
infra) have been suggested for such 
cases only. The most important of 
these rules is the “Limit of Liabil- 
ity” Rule, which is recommended by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in its pamphlet “Non- 


* Thus this example which is given and ap 
proved by Bell, op. cit., 132, may be used for 


a deductio ad absurdum of this rule. 


* Bament, 540. Likewise: Richards, Insur 


ance, IV ed. (1932) 463, note 71. 
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Concurrent Apportionments,” 1934. 
This rule makes each policy “pay 
that proportion of the whole loss 
which its limit (of liability) bears to 
the sum of all limits.” So the pam- 
phlet. By “limit of liability” the rule 
means that amount which each pol- 
icy would have to pay on the loss if 
it were the only policy. This amount 
—the so-called “independent liabil- 
ity’—may be (1) the amount of 
the loss or (2) a part of it as de- 
termined by a “limiting clause” or 
(3) the sum = insured—whichever 
of these three amounts be the small- 
est one. Thus a small loss amount, 
exceeded by the two other limits, 
may determine the “limit of liability” 
as to all policies. All the policies, 
even if differing enormously as to 
their sums insured *® will pay the 
same amount, a result wholly op- 
posed to the idea of contribution. 

It may also happen that the “‘limit 
of liability” of three policies be for 
the first policy the loss, for the sec- 
ond the “clause limit,” and for the 
third the sum insured.*? But these 
three amounts, although incidentally 
functioning as “‘limits of liability” 
in the given case, are legally totally 
different. For they lack any common 
feature, capable of that comparison 
which is essential to every “propor- 
tional” calculation. The amount of 
loss cannot determine the apportion- 
ment whose very object it is. Nor 
can this apportionment be deter- 
mined by the “clause limit,” which 
is but the collectible loss as reduced 
by a special clause.** 

It is true that if the several poli- 
cies—blanket and/or specific ones 
—approach the loss to be covered, 
they may rely upon their “limits of 
liability.” If the total of these limits 
is equal to or less than the whole 
loss, then no legal connection be- 
tween the policies can arise from 
their cooperation. Every policy in- 
dependently pays the amount of its 

*® See the English case, note 14, supra. 

*7As in the very example given by the 
pamphlet mentioned above. This example will 
be analyzed in Part II, No. 6 

* This is true not only for the co-insurance 
and average clauses, which are dealt with by 
the “Limits of Liability Rule,” but for tne 
Three-Fourth Value Clause adding a merely 
conditional limit to the two absolute limits (as 
do the co-insurance and average clauses), as 
well as for the Three-Fourth Loss Clause, 
which replaces the absolute loss limit by a 
lower amount( as do also those special clauses 
which limit valuation of or indemnity for cer- 
tain classes or individual objects [both clauses 
in Sherman v. The Madison Mut. Ins. Co., 
39 Wis. 104, concerning animals]; see Golde 
et al. v. Whipple et al., 7 App. Div. 48, 39 
N. Y. Suppl. 964: a blanket policy covering 
only a maximum loss on goods in each build- 
ing). 
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“limit of liability.”*° But if the 
total of these limits exceeds the 
whole loss, then the loss-limit will 
modify the liabilities, pooling them 
in order to divide the loss in a cer- 
tain proportion. 

In ascertaining this proportion we 
shall not rely on the wording of the 

2 Surely this must be meant, where the 
pamphlet says, “‘that payment by each company 
must be on the basis of its maximum individual 
limit of liability, on the principle that the 
greatest possible collectible loss is due the in- 
sured.” But this sentence is obviously am- 
biguous. 

39 See e.g., Vance, Law of Insurance, II ed. 
(1930), 763, note 12. 


usual apportionment clauses, speak- 
ing of that proportion which “the 
amount insured by this policy shall 
bear to the total (whole) insurance.” 
“Whole insurance’ means, of 
course, the total of the amounts in- 
sured by all policies.*° But the an- 
swer must be independent of such 
wording, the question being one of 
principle, which embraces also the 
internal apportionment between the 
insurers, Now, the sum insured is 
surely a “limit of liability,” like the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Apportionment of Losses—Continued 


amount of loss and the portion un- 
der a clause. But the sum insured is 
more than such a casual limit. It is 
virtually the absolute and invariable 
measure of the “covering capacity” 
of a policy. It,is an essential part of 
the contract, while a “limit of lia- 
bility” is created only by a casual 
event. The insurers measure their 
risks by premiums calculated with 
regard to the sums insured. The 
calculation may take into considera- 
tion a “limiting clause.” But how in 
all the world could it take into ac- 
count the “limit of liability” of a 
future loss case? And yet these 
“limits,” although in no way con- 
nected with the contractual consid- 
eration (premium), are made to de- 
cide on the apportionment of the 
due indemnity ! 

The measure of the covering ca- 
pacity, and nothing else, can deter- 
mine the apportionment of the loss. 
Thus the amount of loss is always 
to be divided in the proportion of the 
sums insured, whether there be a 
“limiting clause” or not. But if there 
is such a clause, then, after the ap- 
portionment, the clause-limit makes 
itself felt as the only one still re- 
maining of the three limits. If the 

“This clause must be applied to the result 
of any apportionment, concurrent or noncur- 
rent, after that apportionment has been com 


pleted. ” Robb in Richards, Insurance, IV ed. 
(1932), 468 (note). 





clause-limit is smaller than the 
amount apportioned to a sum in- 
sured, then the clause-limit will be 
the indemnity to be paid on this sum 
insured.*? 

In a case where there are such 
clauses in all policies, each clause- 
limit may happen to be smaller than 
the correspondent contributory por- 
tion, e.g., if, under average clauses, 
the value of the item may be very 
high in comparison with the several 
sums insured. As here the total of 
the clause-limits must be smaller 
than the amount of loss, each clause- 
limit will represent the indemnity 
due on its sum insured. And the in- 
sured will be a co-insurer as to the 
difference between the clause-limits 
and the amount of loss. 

Now, this difference represents a 
part of the loss, which the policies 
affected by the clause do not cover. 

32Such a clause holds the insured “bound 
either to procure from others, or to carry them- 
selves, insurance to the extent of . 
(Chesbrough v. The Home Ins. Co., 61 Mich. 
333, 335; 28 N.W. 110). But see the important 
cases of Farmers’ Feed Co. v. Scottish Union 
etc, Ins. Co., 173 N.Y. 241, 65 N.E. 1105 
and Stephenson v. Agricultural Ins. Co., 116 
Wisc. 277, 93 N.W, 19. Both of them cor- 
rectly insist on the “whole face amount of the 
policy” and not the amount under the clause- 
limit to be introduced in the apportionment. 
But they believe the clause-limit to affect only 
the liability of this policy against the insured, 
not the contributive liabilities between all pol- 
cies (Stephenson case). The insured “became 
a co-insurer to the difference” in his relation to 
the other policies also, “pursuant the appor- 
tionment clause’’ (Farmers’ Feed Co. Case). 
Against this construction see Richards, Ins., 


IV ed. (1932) 461, note 68. 
3 Bell, 223. 


But the other policies do, within the 
limit of their sums insured. For 
these sums are attaching to the 
damaged item in all its parts. The 
insured is a co-insurer for the differ- 
ence in his relation only to those in- 
surers who enjoy a clause-limit. A 
simple co-insurance or average 
clause does not mean that the deficit 
under the clause should be virtually 
uninsurable, in spite of all additional 
sums insured.** 

The normal apportionment of the 
whole loss (§ 1 above) is to be fol- 
lowed by another apportionment 
concerning a certain part of the loss. 
This reapportionment does not 
“penalize” these policies. It means 
only that the incidental advantage 
accrued to these policies by the co- 
operation of the policy containing 
the clause, must be diminished. It 
is diminished because these policies 
did not protect themselves by a 
clause which the other policy did. 

Thus the working of a “limiting 
clause” is not a “disturbing ele- 
ment.” ** It does not influence at 
all, let alone complicate the contri- 
bution amongst blanket and specific 
policies. For the cooperation of a 
blanket policy on the one hand and 
the cooperation of a “clause’’—pol- 
icy on the other hand are governed 
side by side by the same doctrine of 
the “sum insured.” 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN MUTUAL Reinsurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Officers and Directors 


The official staff of this newly formed reinsurance 
carrier is headed by O. Edward Ringquist, executive 
vice-president United Mutual of Boston, with L. G. 
Purmort, president of the Central Manufacturers’, as 
vice-president, and John A. Arnold, vice-president 
National Retailers, as treasurer. Secretary and execu- 
tive in charge of operations is Ambrose B. Kelly of the 
American Mutual Alliance. 

With the exception of Mr. Kelly the foregoing 
officers were also elected directors in addition to the 
following: Marshall B. Dalton, president Boston Manu- 
facturers; J. J. Fitzgerald, president Grain Dealers; 
Hovey T. Freeman, president Manufacturers’; Karl E. 
Greene, secretary Berkshire; B. Rees Jones, president 
Town Mutual Dwelling; Charles F. Keating, president 
Lumbermens of Mansfield; George A. McKinney, ex- 
ecutive vice-president Millers of Alton; L. A. Mingen- 
bach, president Hardware Dealers; C. A. Moses, 
vice-president Union Mutual; H. E. Stone, president 
Lumber Mutual; and Donald A. Tripp, assistant secre- 
tary Illinois Mutual. 


BALTIMORE Equitable Society, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Examined 


An examination into the condition and affairs of this 
company, the third oldest mutual carrier in the United 
States, was conducted as of September 30, 1941, by the 
Maryland Insurance Department. The report of the 
examiners was favorable. 

The Baltimore Equitable Society began business on 
April 10, 1794, and has been in continuous operation 
since that date. The original plan of insurance required 
the insured to make a premium deposit, whereupon he 
received a policy for seven years and became a member 
of the Society during the life of his policy. Whenever 
a fire occurred a contribution, not exceeding one-half of 
the premium deposit, was levied upon the membership, 
and if that was not sufficient the interest on the pre- 
mium deposit was applied. At the end of the seven 
year period the interest arising from the premium de- 
posit, after the expense of conducting the office and any 
losses beyond the assessment were deducted, was dis- 
tributed to the depositor as a dividend. 
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The form of policy was changed in 1865, since which 
time the Society has been issuing perpetual policies. 
Under this plan the applicant for insurance deposits a 
sum (based on the amount and classification of the 
risk) deemed to be adequate when properly invested to 
return sufficient revenue to cover the policyholder’s pro- 
portion of all losses and expenses of conducting the 
affairs of the Society and leave a residue to be 
carried to the surplus account. Under this plan no 
assessments have been levied against the members and 
no dividends have been paid. The Society also writes 
non-participating policies for limited terms up to five 
years. 

Admitted assets on September 30, 1941, as deter- 
mined by the examiners, were $2,786,022 and policy- 
holders’ surplus $2,332,536 compared with outstanding 
liabilities of $453,486. The surplus of the Society 
represents an increase of $279,731 over the surplus 
established by the last previous examination, which was 
as of December 31, 1937. 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
To Absorb Paper Mill Mutual 


Absorption of the Paper Mill Mutual Insurance 
Company of Boston by the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company was approved by 
policyholders at a meeting held November 18th. 

The Paper Mill Mutual, which was established in 
1887, operated as a member of the Associated Factory 
Mutual System until December 30, 1939, when all out- 
standing business was reinsured with the Boston Manu- 
facturers. Since early in 1941 its operations have been 
confined to insurance on properties in locations not 
eligible for Factory Mutual insurance. 

The financial statement of the Paper Mill as of 
December 31, 1940, revealed assets $298,810 compared 
with outstanding liabilities of only $3,536. The com- 
pany’s surplus to policyholders includes a guaranty 
capital of $200,000, which is held by the following 
companies, all of which are members of the Asso- 
ciated Factory Mutual Group: Boston Manufacturers, 
Worcester Manufacturers, Fall River Manufacturers, 
Cotton & Woolen Manufacturers, Rubber Manufac- 
turers and Industrial Mutual Insurance Companies. 














The Local Insurance Agent is a valuable friend 
when fire destroys. It is his business to see that 
policyholders “are protected with the best 
insurance’ . . . “Capital Stock Com- 
pany Fire Insurance" known every- 
where by the seal of "Standard 
Protection." 


Globe and Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


AMERICAN HOME 
FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 





111 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 














Beane 
YOUR INSURANCE GUIDE 


—and protection is 
BEST'S INSURANCE 
GUIDE WITH KEY RAT- 
INGS. Shows, at a 
glance, policyholders 
and financial ratings 
(based on latest finan- 
cial statement), five- 
year financial and 
underwriting exhibit, 
five-year comparative 
distribution of assets, 
lines written and where 
written, and much other 
vital data on all stock, 
mutual, reciprocal and 
Lloyds fire, casualty, 
surety and marine do- 
mestic and foreign in- 
surance companies op- 
erating in the U. S. 


Cost—only $5.08 a copy. 


ALFRED M. BEST CO.., 
INC. 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CENTENNIAL Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Licensed 


Formation of this wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company was completed late 
in October, and the company received its license from 
the New York Insurance Department on October 31st. 
Organized to write fire and marine lines, the Centennial 
has a paid-in capital of $500,000 and a paid-in surplus 
of $1,025,000. 

The new company, it is our understanding, will be 
operated principally as a reinsurance carrier. Actual 
operations will not be started, however, until 1942 to 
coincide with the Atlantic Mutual’s 100th anniversary, 
which will be celebrated in that year. 


CHURCH PROPERTIES Fire Insurance Corp.., 
New York, N. Y. 


New President 


Bradford B. Locke has been elected president of this 
company thus filling the vacancy which existed since 
the resignation earlier this year of William Fellowes 
Morgan who had served as president for the last eleven 
years. Mr. Locke is executive vice-president of The 
Church Pension Fund and also of the Church Life 
Insurance Corporation. These affiliated organizations 
are all administered for the benefit of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

The Church Properties Fire Insurance Corporation is 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of The Church Pension 
Fund. Established in 1929 for the sole purpose of 
insuring Epsicopal Church property against the risks of 
fire and windstorm, it now has approximately $97 ,000,- 
000 of insurance in force covering over 3,300 churches, 
as well as other ecclesiastical institutions such as schools 
and hospitals closely affiliated with the Church. Its 
insurance is written at reduced rates, because of the 
type of risk involved, and it also provides means for 
instalment payment of premiums through the Church 
Finance Corporation, another affiliate of The Church 


- Pension Fund. 


CITIZENS HOME Fire Insurance Company, 
Newberry, S. C. 


New Company 


The South Carolina Insurance Department has 
granted a license to this newly formed company to 
write fire and allied lines of insurance. 

Selected to head the new company is John F. 
Clarkson, an attorney at Newberry, S. C. Martin F. 
Gaudian has been elected vice-president and John L. 
Epps secretary. The board of directors comprises 
Messrs. Clarkson and Gaudian and the following: C. C. 
Hutto, R. L. Dargan and Chester D. Ward. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION Fire Insurance Co.., 
New York, N. Y. 


Official Staff Change 


NEED NOT 


H. W. Miller, assistant United States manager of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Company in charge of 
the Eastern Department, has been elected vice-president 
and director of this wholly owned American subsidiary. 
Mr. Miller replaced D. E. Monroe who retired on 
September 30th. 

Mr. Miller has spent his entire insurance career with 
, will be the Commercial Union organization. He joined the 

Actual company in 1914 and five years later was named special 

1942 to agent for Central New York. In 1935 he was elected 
secretary in charge of automobile production and under- 
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GENERAL Insurance Company of America, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Upheld in Oklahoma 
of this . 
d since The Oklahoma Supreme Court has upheld this com- 
‘ellowes pany’s right to issue participating policies in Oklahoma. The AMERICAN 
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St. Louis, Mo. 


Dependable Protection 


Big enough to 
serve you but 
not too big to 
know you. 


+ 


Rated A+ “Excellent” 
By Best's! 


ST. LOUIS’ FINEST 


All that is best in living is offered at the Coronado 
where every comfort and service is extended to 
make your visit a complete success . . « - Plus con- 
venience to transportation, theatres, shops, business 
and social activities. 
Three Famous Restaurants 
Adjoining Garage 
-RATES from $2.50— 


EXCELLENT FACILITIES FOR LARGE OR SMALL 
CONVENTIONS. WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 





HARTFORD Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Extra Compensation 


The board of directors of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company and its casualty affiliate, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Company, have approved payment of 
temporary extra compensation to all employees to assist 
in meeting the increased financial burdens created by the 
present national emergency. 

The extra compensation will be made on the basis of 
10% of the base pay earned during the period between 
June 1 and December 1, 1941, payable on or about 
December 5, 1941; 10% of base pay earned during the 
period December 1, 1941 and March 1, 1942, payable on 
or about March 5, 1942; and the same percentage 
quarterly thereafter until further notice. 


HOME Fire Security Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Bank Loan Extended 


After protracted negotiations the maturity date of 
this company’s bank loan was extended from September 
15, 1941, to March 15, 1942. Although no details were 
announced, it is presumed that the extension was made 
on the same terms and conditions as have been in force. 


ILLINOIS MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 


Belvidere, Ill. 
Examined 


The Illinois Insurance Department recently com- 
pleted a report of examination as of June 30, 1941, 
of the condition and affairs of the Illinois Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company. 

In summarizing their report the examiners com- 
mented that policy claims have been settled in a prompt 
and equitable manner, and the company’s cash resources 
are ample for current operating requirements. Invest- 
ment gains and the ratio of incurred underwriting 
expenses to earned premiums have remained fairly 
constant. However, the examiners pointed out the in- 
curred loss ratio has increased materially during the 
past year and one-half. 

A comparative gain and loss exhibit covering the 
company’s progress for the five and one-half years 
ended June 30, 1941, was prepared by the examiners 
and made part of the report. As reflected by these 
figures the company’s loss ratio including adjustment 
expenses, for the first six months of this year, was 
43.5% of the earned premiums, which compares with 
36.2% for the year 1940 and 31.1% for the year 1939. 
The statutory gain from underwriting for the first half 
of this year was only $688 compared with $8,699 and 
$14,884 respectively for the years 1940 and 1939. 
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This small underwriting gain, together with a gain from 
investments of $5,274 for the six months’ period, and 
the release of a voluntary reserve of $5,000, was in- 
sufficient to cover dividends to policyholders of $11,374, 
with the result that surplus declined $654. 

Admitted assets at the mid-year date, as determined 
by the examiners, were $168,511 and policyholders’ sur- 
plus was $65,213 compared with outstanding liabilities 
of $103,298. At the close of the year 1940 assets were 
$166,822, liabilities $95,955 and surplus $70,867. This 
latter figure includes a voluntary contingency reserve of 
$5,000, which was transferred to surplus by the ex- 
aminers in preparing its financial statement as of June 


30, 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Sumner Ballard Deceased 


Sumner Ballard, president of the International Insur- 
ance Company, United States manager of the Skandi- 
navia Insurance Company of Copenhagen and one time 
insurance editor of the Journal of Commerce, died on 
October 24th at the age of seventy-five. 

Mr. Ballard was a prominent reinsurance executive. 
He began his business career in the office of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, and, later, he succeeded 
his father as editor of the insurance page of “The 
Commercial Bulletin,” now The Journal of Commerce. 
During his career Mr. Ballard acted as United States 
manager for several European reinsurance companies. 
When the control of the International Insurance Com- 
pany was purchased by Crum & Forster interests from 
the Alien Property Custodian, Mr. Ballard was elected 
president of that company. 

Mr. Ballard also was secretary of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters for more than twenty years, and a 
director of the Baltimore American Insurance Company 
of New York, National Liberty Insurance Company of 
America, Niagara Fire Insurance Company and United 
States Fire Insurance Company. 


LAPEER FARMERS' MUTUAL Fire Ins. Assn., 
Lapeer, Mich. 


Directors’ Suit 


Judge Herman Dehnke of the Circuit Court at 
Lapeer, Michigan, is considering a motion to dismiss 
damage suit brought against directors of the defunct 
Lapeer Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
by the Michigan Insurance Commissioner, Eugene P. 
Berry. In support of the appeal for dismissal of suit, 
the counsel for the directors contends the statute of 
limitation bars recovery of sums alleged to be due. An 
answer to the technical defenses raises are being pre- 
pared by Walter S. Foster, counsel for Insurance Com- 
missioner Berry. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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KANSAS CITY Fire and Marine 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: KANSAS CITY, 
INSURANCE EXCH. MISSOURI 
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NO DIRECT 
WRITING! 


WE ACCEPT BUSINESS ONLY 
THRU LICENSED RECORDING 


AGENTS. WE DO NOT RE-INSURE 
WITH MUTUALS AND WE DO NOT 
ACCEPT BUSINESS FROM THEM. 


GULF 


INSURANCE CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 




















Che Emblem 
of Better Service 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





All forms Casualty Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


° AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Am Old Line Company 


Home Office — Orlando, Florida 








The Lapeer Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Asso. 
ciation has been in liquidation since September, 1935, 
The Association is in a hopelessly insolvent condition 
and the Michigan Insurance Department maintains this 
arose out of the continuance of incompetent manage. 
ment. Directors had been repeatedly warned about the 
seriousness of the Association’s position by the Insur- 
ance Department and the damage suit is linked with 
failure of the directors to take adequate steps toward 
improving the mutual’s financial position. 

At the time of the order of liquidation it was dis- 
closed that the mutual had debts totaling $84,230 as of 
December 31, 1934, and no assets except for a dubious 
item of uncollected 1934 assessments. 


LLOYD'S, 
London, England 


Officials Re-elected 


Eustace R. Pulbrook has been re-elected as Chairman 
of Lloyd’s for 1942, and Harold Guylee Chester was 
re-elected as Deputy Chairman. 

Mr. Pulbrook has been an Underwriting Member of 
Lloyd’s since 1915 and in 1932 he received Lloyd’s Gold 
Medal for Distinguished Service to Lloyd’s. He was 
Deputy Chairman of Lloyd’s in 1925, Chairman in 
1926, 1940 and 1941, 

Mr. Chester has been an Underwriting Member of 
Lloyd’s since 1914. He was Deputy Chairman in 1937, 
1940 and 1941. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE Group, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Special Bonus 


A special bonus allowance of 714% will be paid to all 
employees of the London & Lancashire Group receiving 
annual salaries not exceeding $2,500. The additional 
compensation, retroactive to November 1, will be paid 
during December on November and December salaries 
and will be paid quarterly thereafter. 


NATIONAL FIRE Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Extra Pay 


Extra compensation of 10% will be paid quarterly 
throughout 1942 to all National Fire employees who 
have been in active service since January 1, 1941. In 
addition, they will receive extra compensation for 1941 
services amounting to one-half of their November sala- 
ries. 


New Director 


Directors of this company have elected John R. Cook 
to membership on the board succeeding the late Fred- 
erick F. Small. Mr. Cook is president of the Arrow- 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Company and director of 
the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company. 
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NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION Fire Insurance Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


Dividend to Policyholders 


The regular 20% dividend, an extra 5% dividend and 
aspecial extra 5% dividend, or a total of 30%, has been 
declared on net premiums written between January 1, 
1941, and March 31, 1941, both dates inclusive. 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS' ASSO- 
CIATION Fire Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dividend to Policyholders 


The Board of Directors of this company has declared 
the regular dividend to policyholders of 50% of the 
premiums on all policies expiring between October 1, 
1941, and December 31, 1941, other than minimum 
premium risks. 


SECURED Fire & Marine Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Organization Nears Completion 


This company, which is being organized to write a full 
line of fire, marine and complete automobile coverage, 
expects to begin operations around January Ist. Pro- 
posed initial resources are capital $200,000 and surplus 
$450,000. 

E. C. Shireman, president of the National Bank of 
Martinsville, has been chosen as chairman of the board, 
while W. A. Watts, former president of the Merchants 
Life of Des Moines, has been selected as president. 
Vice-presidents are R. B. Parrott and J. I. Edson, while 
secretary-treasurer is Verle H. Campbell. 

In a published advertisement Ivan Escott, vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of The Home Insurance Company, 
was mentioned as an advisory director. The manage- 
ment now informs us that Mr. Escott had no official 
connection of any character with the company. The 
company, it is explained, had a reinsurance contract 
with The Home and Mr. Escott was serving, with 
other members, on an advisory committee. 


TWIN CITY Fire Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kremer Now President 

Early last month, C. S. Kremer, president of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, was elected presi- 
dent and director of the Twin City Fire Insurance 
Company. He succeeded R. M. Bissell, deceased. 
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UNUSUAL RISKS 


are not unusual with Indemnity 


Indemnity has the experience and world- 
wide facilities to render you the type of 
service you are looking for, no matter how 
unusual the problem. Indemnity is solving 
such problems every day. We're equipped 
to handle unusual types of general lic- 
bility or contract to cover all business 
needs. 


So, bring your problems to Indemnity. If 
it's within the bounds of sound under- 
writing, Indemnity will assist in securing 
adequate coverage. 


CASUALTY 
SURETY 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1941 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Office ............... $1,804,196.11 
BONDS 
United States Government $2,639,305.36 
State and Municipal .... 434,895.50 
eae 258,376.59 
Public Utilities ......... 364,673.91 
Miscellaneous .......... 584,430.17 4,281,681.53 
STOCKS 
ND hg ies iiss saein ods $968,775.00 
SN haivodrs. «trea aot 330,956.38  1,299,731.38 
Premiums in course of Collection (not over 
RR eceaiapaan 835,918.41 
All Other Admitted Assets ............. 115,121.31 
Total Admitted Assets ............. $8,336,648.74 


Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
artment Basis. 

ecurities carried at $245,465.99 in the above statement 
are deposited in various States as required by Law. 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ $3,590,000.00 


Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 355,852.00 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities ........ 186,853.45 

ee ae are $1,500,000.00 

eT rere ere 2,703 ,943.29 

Surplus to Policyholders ................ 4,203,943.29 
$8,336,648.74 


On the basis of June 30, 1941 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total Admitted 
Assets would be $8,451,263.86 and the Surplus to Policy- 
holders would be $4,318,558.41. 








“TWO STANDARDS” 
OF THE AETNA FIRE GROUP 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 











Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1941 


ASSETS 
Cash in Office and Banks ............... $1,068,093.55 
BONDS: 
United States Government $1,498,186.50 
State and Municipal .... 976,273.20 
re 195,187.75 
Public Utilities ......... 113,860.28 
Miscellaneous .......... 341,510.42 3,125,018.15 
STOCKS: 
ar $295,975.00 
ee 700,774.37 996,749.37 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Not 
SE eae ee 864,877.33 
ee 18,781.76 
ee eee ee, Se ee 51,409.26 
Total Admitted Assets ............. $6,124,929.42 


(Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- 
partment Basis). 








LIABILITIES 
RESERVES: 
For Claims and Claim Ex- 
eee $1,965,364.57 
For Unearned Premiums. 1,596,837.84 
For Commissions ........ 203,400.93 


For Other Liabilities .... 108,000.00 $3,873,603.34 


ED ciccsntereaceowden $1,000,000.00 
ee ree 1,251,326.08 


Surplus to Policyholders ................ 2,25 1,326.08 


Me Gicncnanan tend cnseneeendeeuwe $6, 124,929.42 


On the basis of June 30, 1941 market quotations for all 
Bonds and Stocks owned the Total Admitted Assets 
ae be increased to $6,252,182.52 and Surplus to $1,378,- 


Securities carried at $359,288.86 in the above statement 
are deposited with various Insurance Departments, as 
required by law. 


Geo. Z. Day, President 


New York Office: 80 John Street 
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REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Correction Notice 


Two of the underwriting disbursement percentages of 
this company are incorrectly shown in the table on 
pages 60-61 of Best’s Fire and Casualty News for 
November, 1941. Contingent commissions were im- 
properly included in miscellaneous underwriting ex- 
penses so that the percentage of 3.23% shown in that 
column should be corrected to 0.22%, while commis- 
sions or brokerage percentage of 25.8% should be cor- 
rected to 28.19%. 


Stockholders’ Dividend 


At the board of directors meeting October 22, 1941, 
a stockholders’ dividend was declared of 40¢ per share, 
equal to 4% on capital of $2,000,000, payable on No- 
vember 15, 1941, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 5, 1941. 


BOSTON CASUALTY Company, 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Report of Examination 


An examination of this company was made as of 
June 30, 1940, by the Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment and the report has just been released. At 
that date assets were $186,433 and policyholders’ sur- 
plus was $151,375, including capital of $100,000. The 
report refers to an agency contract with the son of a 
former secretary for the payment of 15% renewal com- 
missions on six of the company’s larger group risks 
and 5% on another, all payable until July 31, 1946. 
Three other agency contracts were in effect at the date 
of the examination, and the examiner stated: “The 
four contracts . . . are very unusual for this class of 
business and if the business remains on the books place 
a considerable burden upon the company.” In other 
respects the report was favorable. 
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CENTRAL SURETY and Insurance Corporation, 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Third Quarter Figures 


Admitted assets of the company made a 10% in- 
crease during the first nine months of 1941 and at 
September 30, 1941 were $9,331,708, an all-time high. 
Cash and bonds totaled $7,479,967 and were more than 
$750,000 higher than at the end of 1940. With capital 
remaining at $1,000,000, surplus of $2,292,495, was 
more than $70,000 higher than at year-end 1940, after 
the payment of $80,000 in dividends. A very sharp gain 
of 22% in net premiums written was accomplished in 
the first nine months. The total production was $4,- 
622,037, an increase of $834,423 over net writings for 
the same period of 1940. 


Stockholders’ Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 40¢ per share was declared, 
payable November 15, 1941, to stockholders of record 
October 31, 1941. 


THE CENTURY INDEMNITY Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Report of Examination 


A Convention report of examination made as of De- 
cember 31, 1939, by the Insurance Departments of 
Connecticut, Wyoming, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Indiana has just been released. The report is compre- 
hensive and makes but few changes in the December 
31, 1939 statement as filed with Insurance Departments. 
The examiners found surplus to be $3,358,134, a net 
decrease of $15,551 from the company’s figure. Total 
admitted assets were found to be $12,905,441. 
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VINCENT CULLEN, President 














family 


"Certainly glad | stop 
at recognized hotels 
on my many business 
trips. Once, serious 
illness developed sud- 
denly athome. Though 
I'd left no forwarding address | was easily 
traced.to my hotel by phone." D. B., 
Rochester, New York. 


AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
FOR A FRESH START 


STOP AT A HOTEL 














CHICAGO LLOYDS, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Objection Filed 


By court order, certain contingent claimants of Chi- 
cago Lloyds have been granted a further extension to 
February 15, 1942, for reducing their claims to judg. 
ment. Other claims which had been recommended for 
disallowance by the liquidator were set for hearing on 
November 28, 1941. These actions followed the filing 
of objections to the Liquidator’s Eighth and Ninth 
Reports on Claims, details of which were reviewed jp 
Best’s Insurance News for November, 1941. The ef. 
forts of the court and liquidator to effect a final settle. 
ment of Chicago Lloyds’ affairs will undoubtedly be 
further delayed by these developments. 


CONSOLIDATED TAXPAYERS Mutual  Insur. 
ance Company, New York, New York 


September 30th Statement 


The President’s Report as of September 30, 1941, 
shows assets of $1,540,750 and policyholders’ surplus 
of $419,484. Assets are $168,000 greater than at the 
end of 1940, while surplus is up $39,000. Cash and 
U. S. Government bonds combined of $733,525 are 
nearly $100,000 above the year-end 1940 level. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Regular and Extra Dividend 


The directors have declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 30¢ per share payable December Ist to stock- 
holders of record November 15th, and an extra dividend 
of 30¢ payable December 15th to stockholders of record 
November 15, 1941. These declarations continue the 
previous annual rate of $1.50 per share. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of Maryland, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Emergency Salary Allowance 


As a means of enabling their employes better to meet 
rising living costs, this company and its affiliate, the 
American Bonding Company of Baltimore, have an- 
nounced substantial emergency salary allowances for all 
employes. A cash bonus of five per cent of their 
respective annual salaries will be paid to all those in 
the companies’ employ for the full calendar year 1941, 
and effective January 1, 1942, they will receive a 10% 
addition to their regular salaries. Approximately 1200 
employes of the two companies are affected. The man- 
agement states that it hopes to continue the extra pay- 
ment “as long as the emergency exists.” 
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Official Changes 


Beverly H. Mercer, vice president in charge of the 
company’s judicial department, has been promoted to 
the position of assistant to the executive staff, according 
to announcement by Frank A. Bach, president. Former 
Assistant Manager Austin H. Geiselman was moved to 
the managership of the judicial department. 


GLOBE INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Third Quarter Statement 


Total admitted assets of $44,075,224 are $1,758,000 
higher than at year-end 1940, according to the com- 
pany’s September 30, 1941, statement. While produc- 
tion figures are not reported, a mounting premium 
volume is indicated by an increase of $1,414,000 in 
unearned premium liability, while claims reserves are up 
$2,036,000. As a result of these heavy increases in lia- 
bility items, the “Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies 
including fluctuation in Market Value of Securities” is 
reported at $5,956,851, against $7,498,710 at December 
31, 1940. Capital remained at $2,500,000 and surplus 
at $7,500,000. Market value quotations at September 
30, 1941, would have increased assets to $45,975,747 
and the voluntary reserve to $7,857,374. 


GUARANTY & INDEMNITY Insurance Com- 


pany, Wilmington, Delaware 
Reinsures Affiliate 


This company has reinsured the Guaranty & Indem- 
nity Insurance Company, Baltimore, Maryland, both 
organizations being controlled by the Beneficial Indus- 
trial Loan Corporation of Delaware. Because of the 
non-competitive nature of their operations, neither 
company has been reported upon in our published re- 
ports. Based on their December 31, 1940, statements 
the companies have combined assets of nearly $6,750,- 
000 and write loan insurance annual premiums exceed- 


ing $2,000,000. 


INTERNATIONAL RE-INSURANCE Corpora- 


tion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Progress of Liquidation 


Mr. James M. Baxter, Master appointed by the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania, has filed a report on 3,300 claims 
filed in that district, making detailed disposition of the 
claims before him. All claims allowed are being certified 
to the Primary Receivers in Delaware, where they will 


(Continued on the next page) 
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REPUTATION BUILT UPON 
THE BEDROCK 
OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 
TO BOTH BUYER AND 
SELLER 


Established 1897 











CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Affiliated with 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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GOOD WILL shines like the 
proverbial candle beam in a 
‘world of disorder. Our wish to 
you at Christmas time is one of 
happiness and peace. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 











Information, Please”’ 


That’s what prospects actually indicate is their 
attitude when approached on PROVIDENT COM- 
PLETE PROTECTION. 


WHY this openly expressed desire on their part 
to learn all about this plan of complete personal 


protection? 


@ Because it’s NON-CANCELLABLE to 
age 65. 


@ Because it combines in one plan the 
benefits of Life Insurance plus those 
of Non-Can Disability, meeting life's 
hazards on ALL FRONTS. 


No wonder Provident Fieldmen find it gets them 


in—keeps them there, for a real interview. 


PROVIDENT LIFE 
and ACCIDENT, 


Insurance Company 
CHATTANOQGA, TENNESSEE 
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INTERNATIONAL REINSURANCE—Continued 


participate in any distribution authorized upon claims 
of similar classification. The Primary Receivers have 
approximately 12,000 claims remaining to be adjudi- 
cated, and it will be necessary to close out five ancillary 
proceedings still remaining open before any distribution 
can be made. It is estimated that no payments op 
allowed claims will be made for at least fifteen months, 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Edward J. Bond Dies 


Edward J. Bond, Jr., president of the Maryland 
Casualty Company, was stricken suddenly in his office 
on November 12 and died within a few hours in the 
company’s infirmary. Mr. Bond was one of the bes 
known casualty insurance executives of the country. 
All of his business life was spent with the Maryland, 
and he had been president of the company since 1937. 
He entered the service of the company in 1908 and 
was elected senior vice-president in 1920. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Dividend Continued 


The rate of stockholders’ dividend maintained since 
1937 has been continued by a declaration of $.87% per 
share, payable November 5, 1941, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business October 28, 1941. 


NATIONAL CASUALTY Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Stock Dividend 


The board of directors has authorized the distribution 
of a 33 1/3% stock dividend on December 15, 1941, to 
stockholders of record November 29, 1941. The man- 
agement states that to avoid confusion in the distribu- 
tion of the new shares, new certificates will be for- 
warded to stockholders and it will not be necessary to 
return the original certificates. The steps preliminary 
to the declaration of the stock dividend were announced 
in our weekly Casualty Bulletins for September 15th and 
September 22nd. Capital will be increased as a result 
of this dividend declaration from $750,000 to $1,000,- 
000. Par value is $10. 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY Company, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Rating "C" (Fair) 

Based upon its financial position as of June 30, 1941, 
our general policyholders’ rating of this company is 


“C” (Fair). A special report is available to service 
subscribers on request. 
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STANDARD ACCIDENT Insurance Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Stockholders’ Dividend 


The company has declared a quarterly dividend of 
62%4¢ per share to be paid on December 5, 1941, to 
common stockholders of record as of the close of 
business November 24, 1941. This is a continuation of 
the company’s dividend scale. 


STATE FARM MUTUAL Automobile Insurance 


Company, Bloomington, Illinois 
Salary Adjustments 


Effective October 31, 1941, each employe of the State 
Farm Insurance Companies earning $165 or less per 
month will receive a five per cent salary allowance, to be 
continued at that rate for the current quarter and ad- 
justed thereafter to follow the average rise in living 
costs. G. E. Mecherle, Director of Personnel, stated 
data made available by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics will be the basis for adjustment of the 
extra allowance in succeeding quarters. More than 900 
home office and branch office employes will benefit. 


STERLING INSURANCE Company, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Licensed for Life Insurance 


This company has recently received a certificate of 
authority from the Illinois Insurance Department to 
transact life insurance business in addition to the acci- 
dent and health lines previously written. The capital 
stock has been increased to $200,000 and the surplus is 
now $100,000. 


TEXAS FIRE AND CASUALTY Underwriters, 


Dallas, Texas 
Receiver Appointed 


By order of the 53rd Judicial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, the Texas Fire and Casualty Under- 
writers was placed i in receivership on October 25, 1941, 
and its affairs were turned over to Will G. Knox, State 
Liquidator, as Receiver. The Texas Fire and Casualty 
Underwriters was incorporated under Texas laws 
March 14, 1934, and began business August 24th of 
that year. The attorney-in-fact was Insurance Man- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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MEN a is WORK 





@ Thousands of workers in de- 
fense industries are protected 
by Indemnity 
Corporation. 


Associated 


@ Their employers appreciate 
Associated's expert safety 
engineering and medical 
services—plus the provisions 
of its non-assessable partici- 
pating workmen's compenso- 
tion insurance contract which 
usually results in lower net 


costs. 








N SSOCIATED 
INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Dallas Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 


New York 
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Miarsy & MSLENNAN 


INCORPORATED NINNEAPOLis 





INSURANCE 





Federal Reserve Bank Building a 





164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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TEXAS FIRE AND CASUALTY—Continued 


agers, Inc. At December 31, 1940, the exchange re- 
ported total admitted assets of $151,232, considerably 
more than half of which were premiums in course of 
collection. Bonds of $46,000 were comprised of three 
Texas county and municipal issues, and cash totaled 
$12,515. Surplus was stated to be $22,854. More than 
half of net premiums in 1940 were for workmen’s 
compensation risks with the remainder nearly all in full 
coverage automobile lines. Total net premiums were 


$212,000. 
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WOLVERINE INSURANCE Company, 
Lansing, Michigan 


Third Quarter Figures 


In a September 30, 1941, statement, the company 
reports net assets of $1,850,530 and policyholders’ sur- 
plus of $467,622, including capital of $200,000. Net 
premiums for the nine months were $1,367,618, indicat- 
ing that production for the full year will somewhat 
exceed the $1,492,000 volume for 1940. Assets are 
over $200,000 greater than at December 31, 1940. 














CONSIDER 
THE 
GIRAFFE 


Nature helped the giraffe to reach 
things easily — quickly. 

We, at the Hotel McAlpin in 
New York, have taken the tip and 
built our hotel convenient to 
everything and everywhere. 

Only 1 block from Pennsylvania 
Station. About 5 minutes from 
Grand Central Station and to Times 
Square. Largest department stores 
across the street. Express sub- | 
ways downstairs. B. & O. Motor 
Coaches stop at our door. Truly, 
the McAlpin is ‘A Great Hotel.”’ 





Rooms with private bath 
From $3.30 single. From $4.95 double 


HOTEL M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management 


JOUN J. WOERLFLE, Manager 
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